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SPIRIT AND ITS RELATIONS TO MOD- 
ERN PHYSICAL THEORIES. 


BY J. T. BIXBY. 


BETWEEN the living creature and the rocks and earth he 
runs over, between the thought of a potter and the clay he 
moulds, there is a contrast that strikes the most casual 
observer. The careful thinker, as he dwells upon it, finds it 
run deeper and deeper. The oldest and most accepted phi- 
losophies have found here, between the animate and the 
inanimate, and still more between mind and matter, an 
essential difference. Inanimate, unconscious phenomena, it 
has been currently held, are the properties of matter: life 
and intelligence, the properties of an ethereal soul or spirit. 
This soul or spirit was connected with matter, dwelt in body ; 
but in itself was believed to be essentially distinct from the 
substance of the body. 

All the great religious teachers, most of the great thinkers 
and philosophers have believed in the existence of such soul 
or spirit as the explanation of the life and mind in the world. 
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There have been, of course, differences in the particular 
views which different individuals have held in regard to the 
number of these immaterial principles, their names and their 
nature and domain. Some have held to ove super-material 
essence, others to two. Some have called it soul, others 
vital principle, others spirit. : 

Aristotle comprehended all organized beings in one class . 
as possessed of a soul, the different kinds or faculties of 
which distinguished the different species; the plant had a 
vegetative soul, the animal had an animal soul, the man had 
a rational soul. The soul of plants and animals is their 
principle of activity, — something not the body, yet insepa- 
rable from it. 

A similar view seems to have been that of Bacon, who 
admitted only a vital and corporeal spirit, which, however, 
was invisible. 

To Plato, however, the soul was something essentially 
distinct from the body. The soul he said, is like a pilot, 
whose vessel is the body: their union is a momentary vio- 
lence, and death a deliverance. The soul is a single and 
eternal principle, but has three functions, — sensibility, desire, 
reason. 

Descartes separated still more sharply between mind and 
body. The first had thought without extension, the second, 
extension without thought. The body was a mere machine, 
a comtination of matter and physical forces, doing all its 
work by virtue of them. The thinking principle was the soul. 

Stahl, however, in his celebrated theory of “animism,” 
restored to the soul its sway over the body. The soul, in his 
theory, is an intelligent force which builds up the body out of 
inorganic materials, and manifests itself in nutrition, respira- 
tion, all bodily functions, and finally in sensation and thought. 
The self or ego is only one of the expressions of the soul, 
and subsists still in sleep or madness. 

But many others have thought that the various phenomena 
of humanity were not explainable without supposing more 
than one super-material principle. Paul speaks not only of 
soul, but of spirit too. “May your spirit and soul and body 
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be preserved whole” (1 Thess. v. 23). The soul, as it appears 
from 1 Cor. xv. 43, 44, is what animates the animal body, — 
the spirit what animates the eternal, spiritual body. 

Pythagoras similarly distinguished between a rational, eter- 
nal soul (a product of the eternal soul), and an irrational and 
transitory soul. Anaxagoras also doubled the soul, but his 
discrimination was between the sensitive and the rational 
soul. Both belonged to animals as well as to men, but the 
rational soul united to the body of a lower animal remained 
condemned to inferiority. 

It is the vitalists, however, who have given us the most 
plausible theory of two immaterial principles. It is to Van 
Helmont that we owe the doctrine of Vitalism. He drew 
the distinction between the principle that makes us live and 
the soul. Between matter and soul there must be an inter- 
mediate principle, a plastic force to unite the two. This is 
the constructive principle of life which he called the “arche- 
us.” Wherever there is life, there, there is an archeus. Each 
organ has its own, but in the living being all are subordi- 
nated to a central archeus, which in man is again subordi- 
nated to the soul. By Barthez and his successors this view 
was still further elaborated. 

Such are some of the various views that have been held in 
regard to the nature and domain of soul and spirit. Amidst 
all this diversity, most of the great thinkers have agreed in 
one thing, — the necessity of supposing something, wherever 
life and intelligence existed, besides the mere physical body 
and its physical properties. 

Of late, however, there has come a change in the tendency 
of philosophical and scientific investigation. 

Our age has distinguished itself by the grandeur of its 
material victories and its physical discoveries. It has pierced 
mountains, harnessed steam and lightning, weighed and ana- 
lyzed the stars. Amid the click of telegraph machines, the 
whistles of locomotives, the explosion of mines, it is difficult 
for the world to think of anything except physical results. 
Dazzled by its own achievements, it thinks that in the word 
“matter” it has found the one open sesame to all enigmas. 
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It is not surprising, then, that recently a theory has arisen 
and taken wide possession of scientific thought which. sees 
in what has usually been called the soul no real, independent, 
abiding existence, but only transient results of certain com- 
binations of matter, possessing only a semblance of unity. 
By this new view of life and mind the dividing line between 
them and inorganic matter is entirely obliterated. Life is 
not the cause of organization, but its consequence. Con- 
sciousness does not stand above physical forces and rule 
them, but is one of their modes of action, — an expression of 
the changes going on among them. 

“T hold with the materialist,” says Mr. Huxley, “that the 
human body, like all living bodies, is a machine, all the opera- 
tions of which will sooner or later be explained on physical 
principles ” (Lay Sermons, p. 339). 

Prof. Tyndall asserts that the molecules of a grain of corn 
are “self-posited by the force with which they act upon each 
other; and, in the eye of science, the animal body is just as 
much the product of molecular force as the stalk and ear of 
corn, or as the crystal of salt or sugar.” 

“Supposing the molecules of the human body,” he even says 
in another place, “to be gathered first-hand from nature, and 
put together in the same relative positions as those which 
they occupy in the body; that they have the self-same forces 
and distribution of forces, the self-same motions and distribu- 
tions of motions, would this organized concourse of mole- 
cules stand before us as a sentient, thinking being? Or, sup- 
posing a planet carved from the sun and set spinning round 
an axis and revolving round the sun at a distance from 
him equal to that of our earth, would one of the conse- 
quences of its refrigeration be the development of organic 
forms? I lean to the affirmative (Tyndall’s Fragments of 
Science, p. 412-415). 

Such are the views unmistakably enounced by these two 
eminent men of Science. Much more to the same effect 
might be quoted from these and from many other distin- 
guished authors and investigators of the day, — such men as 
Herbert Spencer, Maudsley, Owen, Laycock, Biichner, Mole- 
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schott, &c. They unite in making life only a more complex 
result of the regular physical and chemical forces. Mind, in 
their view, is but a motion of matter; feeling, hope, fear, 
vibrations of nerves; memory, the organic registration in 
the organism of the effects of impressions (Maudsley, Body 
and Mind, p. 25); will, the necessary result of the strongest 
motive (Biichner) ; the self or ego, an abstraction (Maudsley, 
Physiology and Pathology of Mind, p. 159). 

Views like these, advocated by such distinguished authori- 
ties, deserve careful consideration. I do not think them, 
even if admitted, subversive of religion. They may be held 
in conjunction with both a belief in God and in immortality. 
Those to whom materialism is a word of dreadful omen, 
synonymous with infidelity, would do well to remember that 
some of the most distinguished names in the Christian 
church are the names of those whom, if living now, we 
should call materialists. In the earliest ages of the church, 
the materialistic view was considered most in accord with 
revelation. Tertullian contended that the Scriptures prove, 
in opposition to Plato, that the soul has a beginning and is 
corporeal. He ascribes to it a peculiar character or constitu- 
tion, and even boundary, length, breadth, height and figure. 
Following the Stoics, he says, “Nothing is incorporeal ex- 
cept what does not exist.” (Nihil est incorporale nisi quod 
non est.) Even God, he maintained, was corporeal. Others 
of the early Fathers of the Church reserved for the immortal 
soul the most subtle reason of the mind, but abandoned to 
the body, not only sensibility, but even common sense and a 
kind of judgment. Even the most orthodox of all the scho- 
lastic theologians, the angelic Dr. Thomas Aquinas, described 
the soul as “precisely the body animated, which by it is a 
body, an organic body, and a living faculty,’—a definition 
which, I think, most advocates of the physical theory of life 
would not be unwilling to accept. Nevertheless, though 
materialism does not necessarily conflict with religious faith, 
yet these new physical theories tend at the present day to 
weaken its authority with most, and by many are claimed to 
overthrow entirely Christian philosophy. Let us examine, 
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then, what arguments are brought forward in support of 
these views. They are chiefly as follows, 
Chemistry has established beyond a doubt that the funda- 


mental elements are the same in the organic and the inor- — 


ganic world. The plant or the animal to grow and live must 
continually have chemical materials and physical forces pas- 
sing into it. If this supply'is stopped or lessened the life- 
process stops or decreases. When this matter has given 
up its energy, ie passes out again, and in returning, how- 
ever slowly, to its inorganic condition it gives back all the 
material and the force, at the expense of which the living 
being carried on its function. When the body of a living 
thing is examined, the most delicate microscope, the most 
careful chemical tests, can find no other substance than what 
was contained in the food eat or air breathed, or what might 
be compounded from them. 

Again, every process of life is accompanied by some phys- 
ical change. Digestion is a chemical process. Every con- 
traction of muscle is attended by the discharge of carbonic 
acid gas from the lungs. . 

There is a general uniformity in the character of the pro- 
toplasm, or physical basis of life, in all groups of living 
beings. The existence of this depends on the pre-existence 
of certain compounds, namely, carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia. Withdraw any one of these three from the world 
and 4ll vital phenomena come to an end. Bring these to- 
gether under the influence of pre-existing protoplasm and 
an equivalent weight of additional protoplasm appears and 
exhibits the phenomena of life. Is not life, then, the sim- 
ple result of this chemical combination, just as water is of 
the union of oxygen and hydrogen, under the influence of 
electricity? And is there any more reason for supposing 
something called “ vitality,” or soul, to intervene, than there 
is to need to suppose, when water is formed from its constit- 
uents, and frozen, a something called “aquosity” to enter 
into the water and guide its particles to their places among 
the leaflets of the hoar-frost. 

The chemist can now make in his laboratory directly out 
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of their inorganic elements many organic substances, such as 
grape-sugar, alcohol, urea, formic acid, grease, some flavoring 
matters and perfumes. He only needs, he believes, more 
time and knowledge to make them all. Nay, it is averred 
that the production of simple living beings from inorganic 
matter — what is popularly called “spontaneous generation” 
—does actually take place. Prof. Wyman, in this country, 
and Profs. Pouchet and Bastian, in Europe, have found living 
animalcules in glass tubes into which only inorganic matter 
had been put, which matter had been subjected to heat, in 
some cases sixty, in others a hundred degrees above the boil- 
ing point. 

And as physical processes accompany all living processes, 
so do they attend mental processes. Every thought is at- 
tended by an expenditure of phosphates in the brain. For 
every emotion, idea, or volition, some portion of the brain is 
disintegrated, or changes from a higher to a lower state of 
chemical composition, and stored up force is liberated. By 
the application of a delicate thermo-electric apparatus to the 
head, Prof. Lombard has shown that every idea or emotion, 
even such as might be occasioned by a knock on a door or 
the hearing of a single word was attended with the liberation 
of a measurable amount of heat. 

The degree of intelligence of men has been found to be 
proportionate to material conditions, to the size, weight, firm- 
ness, depth of the furrows and quantity of phosphorus in the 
brain. Whenever these are below the normal degree, or arti- 
ficially lessened or injured, idiocy or insanity is the result. 

And when the brain remains in all its integrity and full 
size, slight material disorders will disorder the mind: inflam- 
mation in its substance causes delirium; the pressure of a 
drop of water, weakness of memory ; that of a drop of blood, 
forced out of its proper place, unconsciousness, &c. 

Finally, it is urged the mind naturally demands a unity in 
all things, and logic requires that essential principles shall 
not be increased beyond what are actually necessary. The 
tendency of modern science is more and more towards an 
absolute unity. The great discovery of the correlation and 
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conservation of forces shows us that all kinds of physical 
forces are transformable one into the other. It is one and 
the same energy that burns in the fire, draws the planet, — 
points the needle to the pole, runs on the wire from city to 
city, or shapes the crystal and combines the salt in the lab- 
oratory of nature. Is it possible that in the midst of this 
grand unity of forces, on which it constantly depends and 
with which through its whole existence it is bound up, life 
nevertheless stands as an isolated, exceptional thing ? 

Such are the arguments brought forward in support of the 
doctrine that life and soul are only peculiar phases of ordi- 
nary matter and force. Eminent and able as are the advo- 
cates of this theory, there are equally able and eminent men 
who have taken up the gauntlet they have thrown down and 
gone into the lists against them,—men, for example, like 
Rudolf Wagner, Liebig, Julius Schaller, and Fichte, in Ger- 
many ; Janet and Saisset, in France; Beale and Stirling, in 
England ; and in America, Pres. Barnard, of Columbia Col- 
lege, and Pres. Porter, of Yale. The arguments on this side 
in maintenance, that is, of an immaterial principle or soul in 
living and thinking beings, cannot, it seems to me, be over- 
come. 

As I have mentioned very various ideas of soul and spirit, 
I will now state briefly my own understanding of these terms. 
I understand by soul and also by spirit, — for I make no dis- 
tinction in the use of the terms, — active, intelligent power, 
with properties different from common matter and its ordi- 
nary forces. Such an active, intelligent power, with proper- 
ties different from those of common matter and its’ ordinary 
forces, exists in every living thing. Its life and its ability to 
perform its vital functions are due to this soul or spirit ; and 
also its various higher functions, such as sensation, thought, 
will, conscience, —if it have them,—are higher manifesta- 
tions of the same psychical power. That which builds up 
the body, and that which thinks and feels, is, in my view, the 
same super-material power: unconsciously intelligent in one 
case, consciously intelligent in the other ; little developed in 
one case, more highly developed in the other. Between plant 
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and animal, or between animal and man,I cannot find any 
chasm broad enough to justify me in thinking that, while one 
is only molecular mechanism, the other must have a soul or 
spirit. Nor can I see sharp enough distinction between that 
conscious power of thought and feeling and that unconscious 
power of vitality, reflex action, instinct, &c., which in the 
lower animals shade one into the other, and in man subsist 
side by side and depend one upon the other and continually 
exchange control over us, to justify me in saying that there 
is a separate agent or soul for each. 

We need but to observe the simplest phenomena of life to 
see characteristic traits peculiar to it, different from, and in 
many respects antagonistic to, those of unliving matter. 

Ist. There is its power of overruling the ordinary play of 
natural forces. The stalk is pushed up in opposition to grav- 
itation. “The process in the plant,” says Liebig, “is a con- 
trast to inorganic processes. . . . There is in the living body 
a cause that dominates the chemical and physical forces of 
matter. Chemical forces act in the body under the influ- 
ence of a non-chemical force.” The tendency of chemical 
affinities when left to themselves is to produce the most sta- 
ble compounds. A stronger combination never spontane- 
ously breaks up to give place to a weaker. Start with feeble 
combinations, however, and they would, if left free to act, 
gradually give way to stronger combinations till the maxi- 
mum of stability is reached. “Now in the compounds pro- 
duced during the growth of plants,” says Pres. Barnard, of 
Columbia College, “there is a complete inversion of this pro- 
cess: that is, there is ascension from the lower to the higher 
level, a substitution of the weaker for the stronger, of the 
unstable for the stable.” And in animal life this is still more 
noticeable. The higher, in fact, the form of life the more 
unstable are the compounds formed. 

2dly. There is the transforming power of life. The living, 
germinal matter draws into itself the inorganic nutriment 
around it. It transforms it, no matter what its constitution 
(provided, of course, it is capable of being assimilated at all), 
into living matter like itself. It thus increases its own bulk; 
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the cells separate from each other, and each forms part of its 
own substance into formed matter of various kinds, — cell- 
wall, tissue, muscle, nerve, or whatever it be that is desired. 
The matter now is formed, organic matter, but no longer liv- — 
ing, germinal matter. By this process the original nutrient 
matter has its composition and properties completely altered, 
its elements entirely rearranged. These transformations, a 
few of the easiest of which only can be imitated in the lab- 
oratory, by the most skillful chemists, in the course of days 
and weeks, with complex apparatus and the means of produ- 
cing a very high temperature and intense chemical action, 
and with an enormous waste of material, — these transforma- 
tions are effected by living matter, silently, in a moment, 
without apparent apparatus, with little loss of material, and 
at a temperature of sixty degrees. 

3dly. There is the power of multiplication and reproduction 
peculiar to living things. This may take place in various 
ways, but in all the same unique and wonderful phenomena 
is seen, that the living matter divides and multiplies, produ- 
cing new living matter with all the properties it has itself, 
without itself suffering any permanent lessening of sub- 
stance, capacity, or power. 

4thly. Life has a peculiar formative and organic power, the 
climax of all these previous powers. The transparent, soft, 
structureless living matter, after it has decomposed the food 
which it has taken in, and converted it into its own peculiar 
substance, forms out of this again organized structures, builds 
with it regular and beautiful forms and ingenious mechanisms, 
for its various purposes. Here it fashions a stalk; when it 
has built up this stalk to a certain point it fashions a leaf; 
when it has put forth a certain number of leaves it introduces 
a bud, it makes a stamen and a pistil and finally a seed en- 
dowed with the power to repeat the process. So also in the 
animal world; here it moulds a tissue, and there it constructs 
a muscle; now it shapes a lung and again a brain, forming 
each in such a way as to be capable of the function needed 
of it. This organizing power belongs to all living beings 
except a few of the very lowest. 
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sthly. In all these parts of the organism there is a Unity 
and an Ideal Plan. The minutest atom of zz-organic matter 
has all the properties of the whole: it has no relation but that 
of juxtaposition to the other particles associated with itself in 
the mass. “Every organized being,” however, as the great 
naturalist Cuvier said, “forms an ensemble, a separa te system, 
of which all the parts mutually correspond and concur to the 
same final actions by reciprocal reaction.” 

A crystal avould go on increasing just as long as suitable 
materials were provided, and the conditions of growth were 
maintained, and there is no limit of time beyond which 
it cannot retain its form. But it has been provided, as 
Goethe said, “that trees should not grow up into heaven.” 
Every living thing has a definite size and length of life near 
which it must keep,—a limit in magnitude and in years 
which it cannot overstep, no matter how favorable are all the 
conditions of life. 

It carries in itself, not only the law of its size and length 
of life, but of its form. Every different species develops into 
the special form belonging to that species. No matter what 
conditions and external influences you may bring to bear, 
you cannot make the eagle’s egg develop into anything but 
an eagle, or the turtle’s into anything but a turtle. Nay, 
every day change is going on in each body, — particles are 
leaving the body, new ones coming in; in a shorter or longer 
period, the whole substance of the body is changed: but the 
form remains unaltered ; the functions of the organs go on 
the same; neither form nor function departs from the pecu- 
liar type of its kind. The typical form is attained not direct- 
ly, but only by passing through a succession of intermediate 
forms.” In the insect, for example, first we have the egg, 
then the larva, and next the chrysalis, before we come to 
the imago, the true insect form. In man, we have first 
the microscopic germ, then the passage through the embry- 
onic phases of the various lower orders, before the foetus 
reaches the nascent human form; then from infancy, the pas- 
sage through childhood and youth till maturity is reached. 
Through the whole of this cycle of change an orderly prog- 
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ress runs, the governing law of which is not in external-cir- 
cumstances, but is within the organism itself. In the first 
beginning of life, in the first simple, structureless germ, there 
is an evolutive zdea which embraces, not only the character-— 
istics of the species, but all the peculiarities of the individ- 
ual. ‘ Through all the varying metamorphoses of the insect 
or animal, it guides the bodily forces and functions towards 
the end it aims at. 

Such peculiar traits pertain to all life: they.belong to it 
alone, and broadly distinguish every living thing from every 
non-living thing. 

No phenomena of matter or ordinary physical force ap- 
proach or suffice to explain them. 

They cannot be explained by the complex combination of 
inorganic matter under certain conditions. They cannot be 
explained by regarding life as a process like the production 
of water from the union of oxygen and hydrogen under the 
influence of the electric spark. There is an essential dif- 
ference between such a combination and the production of 
life. The properties of water, though different from those 
of oxygen and hydrogen, are all of the same order and kind, 
—physical qualties. Living things possess qualities of an 
essentially different order from the substances they take up. 
We rise here to ideas, to rational organization. Tyndall and 
Spencer explain, to be sure, the separation of the oxygen 
from its natural affinities, carbon and hydrogen, and the 
deposit of the latter in the leaf, by the power of the sun’s 
radiance, the leaf acting only like a cell in electrolysis: but 
it is only when you have living, acting, germinal matter that 
this can take place, though both sun and leaf and tissue be 
all there. 

It is pre-existent, living matter that in all cases is the 
essential condition and agent of the union of inorganic mat- 
ter with living matter. Water and crystals and all inorganic 
compounds you can take apart, reduce to their elements, and 
then put them together again as many times as you wish; 
and as often as you do so you regain the properties of the 
water, or whatever compound you take apart, and therefore 
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you do not need to suppose any special force like aquosity to 
account for the change. But living matter, if once taken apart, 
you can never put together again so as to recover its living 
traits. Protoplasm, Huxley may say, is nothing but carbonic 
acid, water, and ammonia complexly combined ; but you may 
put them together as many times as you wish, combine them 
in your crucible in all possible ways, you will never make proto- 
plasm with them. Only one thing can produce life, and that 
is previous life; and the life it produces varies not with the 
components given it for food, but is fixed by the type which 
it inherits, and therefore there is needed some special force 
like vitality to account for the special properties of life. 

Not a nerve nora muscle, none of the albuminoid com- 
pounds, — those most characteristic of life and essential to 
it, — have ever been made artificially. The organic sub- 
stances which, as I have mentioned, are adduced as having 
been manufactured in the laboratory by chemists are not 
among the peculiar organic substances, but either waste 
products, perfumes, flavoring matters, or other products oc- 
curring wth living bodies, but not forming part of any liv- 
ing tissue. (See Laugel, La Vie, p. 39; J. J. Murphy, Habit 
and Intelligence, p. 87, Vol. I.) 

Spontaneous generation, though maintained by some few 
men of science, is repudiated by almost all eminent physi- 
cists. Even such bold advocates of the physical theory of life 
as Huxley and Spencer and Maudsley reject it as unproved 
and improbable of occurrence at the present time, under 
present conditions ; although they suppose life to have come 
into existence originally by its means. (See Huxley’s Lay 
Sermons and Addresses, p. 363, &c.; Maudsley, Body and 
Mind, p. 139; Spencer’s Spontaneous Generation, p. 14.) 

The recent researches of Pasteur and Calvert have shown 
that the germs of these animalcules supposed to generate 
themselves spontaneously in decoctions of hay and extract 
of beef float in myriads in every inch of air, although too 
minute in size to be discerned even by the most powerful 
microscopes until they have grown to full size. Thus swarm- 
ing in the air, they sow themselves in numbers in any liquid 
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left open to the atmosphere. They have a vital hardihood 
beyond anything supposed possible in an animal. Some of 
them are capable of living without oxygen. Some of them 
can be dried and laid away for a long time, apparently life- 
less, and then again revived by pouring on them a drop of 
water. They can be exposed for twenty hours to a cold 
ranging from the freezing point to seventeen degrees below, 
and come out again after it as lively as ever. They can be 
boiled to a temperature of one hundred and twenty degrees 
above the boiling point, and still some of the germs will sur- 
vive. There is a limit, however, even to their’ endurance. 
When heated to four or five hundred degrees, Fahrenheit, 
they are killed, and in solutions boiled to this height of tem- 
perature no life reappears. As the previous experimenters, 
who thought they had proved spontaneous generation, did 
not boil their solutions above two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred Fahrenheit a temperature where the germs could 
still live, the life which they found, and which they believed 
to arise only from non-living matter, was simply due to the 
development of the germs left unkilled in the fluid. 

If the phenomena of life are but the interaction of the con- 
stituent elements of the body, the inter-play of its molecular 
forces, why do nutrition, growth, sensation, and all the other 
phenomena of life cease at death,—why is there such a 
thing as death. All the constituents are there in the dead 
body just as in the living body; the molecules have all their 
forces; they have been continually renewed, so that they 
cannot have worn out; but no longer do they behave as 
before ; now, at once, they return to their regular physical 
and chemical laws, and tear in pieces the body they have just 
built up. Does such a change not imply that there was 
something there before different from these ordinary physical 
and chemical forces now reigning, to have overruled them 
and guided them in that so different way that they pursued 
previous to death, 

In explanation of the phenomena of vital multiplication, 
Mr. Maudsley has presented the processes of infection and 
fermentation. He seems strangely to have forgotten that 
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both of these processes are now regarded by many if not 
most scientific authorities as themselves vital processes, — 
the one the effect of the multiplication of the yeast-plant or 
other minute fungus spores, the other the effect of parasitic 
growth. 

The specific limit in size and the regular form of living 
things, — that architectural power of life which builds up the 
plant or animal after an ideal pattern, different for each dif- 
ferent species, but in the same species reproducing always 
its typical shape and magnitude, — these phenomena which 
seem to point so plainly to something beyond the power of 
physical’ forces, — Mr. Herbert. Spencer, the ablest of the 
expositors of the physical theory of life, endeavors to explain 
as follows. The form of a living thing is produced in the 
same way as the symmetrical shapes of crystals. The polar 
forces of the molecules of a spear of wheat, for example, 
obeying their mutual attractive or repulsve forces, settle into 
such a shape as will bring them all into equilibrium with each 
other and with the forces of their environment. In the seed 
the same polarities having been induced in its molecules 
while it is formed by the parent plant, when it takes up an 
independent existence, it of course finds its equilibrium in 
the same form as its parent. The limit which it is confined 
to in regard to size, different for different species, but the 
same in the same species, is due to the variation in size of 
the seed or the animal at birth. Having a certain capital of 
force to start with, its attainment is proportioned to this, and 
thus differs in different species, but is the same in the same 
species. ‘These are, indeed, ingenious explanations, but they 
are open to fatal objections. 

If the seed or young always bore a fixed proportion to the 
size it attains at maturity, the latter explanation would be a 
plausible one. But, unfortunately, they do not. Some birds 
lay an egg very small in proportion to their size, others very 
large. Among bees, the same egg, according as it is ferti- 
lizec or not, or reared in a particular way, may develop into 
the working bee, or the drone of much larger size, or into a 
queen-bee still larger. Infants that grow up into men and 
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women of the same size may have varied at birth from four 
to sixteen pounds. 

If the shape of plant or animal be due simply to the posi- 
tion in which the complex polarities of its molecules are bal- 
anced, the living body ought, like the crystal, to have only 
one form, assume that from the first and retain it. The new 
living individual, however, as we have seen, assumes first 
only a provisional form, and then from this changes into 
another, passing through a considerable series of varying 
forms before it reaches the more stable type of its species. 
Some further factor must be found to explain this variation 
in form. This, Mr. Spencer claims, is given by the variation 
in bulk of the organism as it grows. The change in form is 
simply a natural result, he says, of the changed mass of the 
body. The embryo has not a mass sufficient to allow all the 
complex: polarities and interactions of its molecules to come 
as yet into equilibrium. Hence, at first a form is taken 
which partly satisfies the chief among their complex polari- 
ties. As new matter is added the distribution of the forces 
changes; approach to the typical structure and form goes 
on hand in hand with approach to the typical bulk (Spencer’s 
Spontaneous Generation, p. 13, 14). 

This, too, is an ingenious theory, but how does it stand 
the test of facts? Does the dwarf have the form and struc- 
ture of.a child of the same size, or the boy, whose fat or 
premature growth gives him a man’s bulk, the figure or 
structure of the man? The fact is that the successive 
changes of form correspond rather to age than to size, anc 
do not occur in inorganic bodies, no matter how their size be 
increased. 

In proof of the mechanical nature of life, the numerous 
mechanical structures and processes in the body are adduced ; 
the valves and pumping machines of the heart, the lever-like 
action of the limbs, the worm-like motion of the alimentary 
canal, the chemical processes of the stomach, the elaborate 
structure of the eye and ear and nervous system. All these 
mechanical’ instruments and processes are certainly found in 
the living body; but to argue from them, as is done, that life 
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is but the sum or result of all this mechanism or chemistry 
is to put the cart before the horse. For, in point of fact, life 
is not a result of these, but these a result of life. Life 
always precedes organization and builds it up. The germ of 
every living thing is a minute, colorless, transparent cell, in 
which the strongest microscope can find no structure. The 
germ which will grow into a worm and that which which will 
grow into an elephant are indistinguishable by physical or 
chemical tests. But, as it grows, this structureless germ 
forms gradually the structures and organs belonging to its 
species. They who find in organs and organism the cause 
of living actions, forget that the organs and the organization 
must first be formed, and that its formation is due to struc- 
tureless, living germs. Nay, even when the organs have 
been formed, it is the structureless, living matter connected 
with the organ, that is what is continually renewing and 
sustaining them, and that enlarges them when they enlarge. 

It is true that life derives from the inorganic world the 
materials for its own substance, and the forces by which it is 
sustained ; but to argue from this that life is but a necessary 
result of the interplay of material substances and physical 
and chemical forces, is like assuming that because a build- 
ing, Cologne Cathedral for example, is composed of brick 
and stone and wodd, therefore, brick and stone and wood, 
simply by their own interaction, built up Cologne Cathedral. 
The real cause of Cologne Cathedral, or any building, is that 
life, external and superior to its materials and its physi- 
cal forces, which put its materials together as they would 
never go of themselves; and the real cause of any living 
body is in that immaterial intelligent power that directs and 
governs material substances and physical forces so that they 
do that which they would not do if left to themselves. 

But if life is inexplicable as a mere result of the grouping 
and complex forces of matter, still more inexplicable is mind 
and consciousness. In mind and consciousness we rise to 
phenomena still higher above those of matter and still more 
antagonistic to them. Matter is never aware of its own 
changes: consciousness is aware of them. The phenomena 
of matter and its forces are discerned by the senses, by 
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touching, handling, hearing, tasting, smelling, seeing, &c. 
The phenomena of consciousness are discerned, not by the 
senses, but by consciousness itself: they can neither be 
touched, handled, smelt, heard, tasted, nor seen. Physical 
phenomena have a definite relation to space. They have 
always a certain dimension or local, extended movement. 
They can be weighed or measured. The phenomena of con- 
sciousness, on the contrary, exist in relation, not to space, 
but to time: they have not extension, but duration; they 
cannot be either weighed or measured. To speak of a 
thought as square or round, an inch or a foot long, as black 
or white, as weighing so many pounds, would be perfectly 
absurd, unless it were meant merely as a bold figure of 
speech. The quantity of every material substance and of 
every physical force known can, in some form, be definitely 
measured by reference to some conventional measuring unit. 
The reason why all kinds of physical force are now regarded 
as modes or transformations of the'various motions of mat- 
ter is, that, when one form of force disappears and another 
form succeeds, the quantity of moving force still measures 
the same,—that is, it will raise a pound weight the same 
number of feet. 

Now, if thought be, as is maintained by the new school, a 
mere transformation of physical force, a mere mode of mo- 
tion, we ought to be able to measure it, like other transfor- 
mations of motion, in terms of motion, and ought to find a 
certain quantity or force of thought always answering to a 
certain receipt of force. We ought to be able to say how 
many foot-pounds this and that idea are equal to, and how 
many horse-powers of thought we shall get from a philoso- 
pher in a day by supplying to him to transform thirty ounces 
of food ora ten-pound blow. The thing needs only to be 
stated to show its absurdity. Thought cannot be measured 
by units of physical force; it cannot be measured either 
against a definite, fixable quantity of itself. “Not only,” as 
Pres. Barnard has said, “is the quantity of thought in a 
human brain unmeasurable, but its measurability is not even 
conceivable. . . . Now, I maintain that a thing which is un- 
susceptible of measure cannot be a quantity, and that a thing 
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which is not even a quantity cannot be a [physical] force” 
(Recent Progress of Science, F. A. P. Barnard, p. 42). 

Again, consciousness is distinguished from matter and 
physical forces by its freedom. It has the power to. choose ; 
to will or not to will; to stop in full career and deliberate ; 
weigh opposing motives ; strengthen some tendencies, weak- 
en others ; form a decision and a plan, and bend all things 
around to that. This moral freedom is the direct testimony 
of consciousness. Matter and physical forces, on the con- 
trary, are invariable in their action. Under certain condi- 
tions they always act in the same way, and cannot be con- 
ceived as having power to act otherwise than as they do. If 
all the phenomena of consciousness are but modes of mo- 
tion, each necessarily.and invariably following its antece- 
dent, links in an iron order, unconditional motions of a me- 
chanical toy played upon by circumstances, the universal 
consciousness of freedom of will is a deceit. 

Again, matter is divisible, physical forces separable. We 
cannot conceive any least part of either but that might be 
furthed divided. But consciousness is indivisible. It is not 
even transmissible, even in part, by parent to child. The 
conscious self cannot conceive itself as separable. You can 
conceive of an arm, a leg, or any part of your body as being 
separated from you; there is no difficulty in that; but you 
cannot conceive of yourself as divided into two persons. 
The individual self has various faculties, perception, memory, 
love. But these are not separable parts of the conscious 
self, but simply different aspects or modes of action of the 
same conscious power. 

And as consciousness affirms of itself that it is one, so 
does it affirm its identity. Were it not the same self which 
subsisted throughout the whole of a man’s existence, he 
could not have memory of anything, nor would he feel him- 
self responsible for what he did in the past. For no one can 
remember what another person does, no one is responsible 
for what was done before his own self came into being. Yet 
while the consciousness preserves its identity, the bodily 
organism is in a continual state of change,—a continuous 
stream of matter and forces are continually entering and de- 
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parting. In a few years every part is renewed. If conscious- 
ness is but a mode of motion of these shifting atoms, suc- 
cessive transformations of these successive forces, and there 
is no permanent spiritual being remaining through all these 
changes, whence this consciousness of the unity and identity 
of the self and this power of remembrance? How can these 
distinct parts have a common consciousness? How can 
these various atoms or physical forces that one after another 
rise for a brief space into consciousness, like sea water into 
the white wave-caps, and then plunge down again into brute 
matter, — how can they remember what their predecessors 
felt or thought, or hand down to their own successors the 
memory of their experience ? 

It is said each new particle takes up the same postion as 
the particle that departs, and hence preserves the form and 
character of the brain nerves and cells just the same. That 
might account for the external identity, but avails nothing to 
explain the conscious identity. Though by such physical 
renewal, modifications of structure preserving traces of past 
thought might be retained unchanged, still there is need of 
an intelligent agent to read off these records: there is needed 
a continuing spiritual unity to bind together this series of 
separate conscious states. When we try to recollect a past 
idea or thought or sensation, — even granting that it is by 
some material registration or form of structure that the 
power to revive the idea is preserved,— what is it that 
searches among the million impressions in the cerebral store 
house, and picks out any one called for at random? what 
is it that among a myriad ideas recognizes some one as the 
right idea and rejects all others as wrong? Can matter or 
motion do that? When along an incoming nerve this and 
that motion runs up to the brain, and in return either a 
record is made in the tablet of memory, or a search made 
there ; or a motion sent down along the outgoing nerves 
to the muscles, making them do this or that, whatever is 
proper in the circumstances; or perhaps, after all, noth- 
ing is done, but the incoming nerve-motion is left unno- 
ticed,—in these various cases, what is it that interprets 
these incoming motions, examines them, decides what is 
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necessary to do, and transmits the various orders to the 
muscles or nerves? Must there not be some rational agent 
to do this? Can we conceive of unconscious matter or mo- 
tion as able to do such work ? 

Again, if mind be but a transformation of sensation, and 
this of matter and physical forces, whence those intuitive 
ideas of time and space, eternity and infinity, right and 
wrong, those primitive beliefs in the axioms of geometry, 
the laws of logic, the veracity of memory, and the uniformity 
of nature, which are not to be inferred from any experience, 
nor are results of habits or of the association of ideas? These 
intuitions go beyond any inferences that rightly can be drawn 
from the observation of matter and force, and yet they are im- 
plied in all thought, as its very condition. Do they not point, 
then, to a spiritual intelligence, to the existence of asoul in man? 

It is true, as the materialists urge, that we know the mind - 
only as connected with a physical organization: that the 
powers of the mind are generally proportionate to the size 
and perfection of structure of the material brain, and in- 
crease and decrease as they increase and decrease. It is 
true that physical changes in the brain or nerves are followed , 
by changes in mental action: that mental phenomena, in fact, 
cannot take place without some physical accompaniment. 

But, admitting all these things, it is far from following that 
thought and the various actions of the conscious self are 
only other forms of the physical force or material action of 
brain and nerves. This exact proportion between the two, 
and accompaniment of the one by the other is equally well 
explained by supposing the brain and its forces the orgaz 
through which the soul thinks. Vary the power of a micro- 
scopist’s lens, and you vary in the same degree his power of 
vision. By a slight breathing upon the crystal you may en- 
tirely interrupt his observations for a time; by destroying 
the lens you may permanently stop them: but that does not 
show the microscopist to be nothing but a lens, or the prod- 
uct of a lens. By lessening or increasing, spoiling or im- 
proving, the keys and strings of a piano, you may lessen or 
increase, spoil or improve, the music of the pianist; yet that 
does not show the piano to be the only thing concerned in 
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producing the music. So, though the mental work of the soul 
while in the body is exactly conditioned by the character of the 
brain, it is only because it is its tool, not itself or its cause. 

The broadest contrast in nature is that between matter 
and mind. Is it philosophical to ignore or deny this? It is 
a fact which even Biichner, Spencer, and Tyndall admit, — 
that the phenomena of consciousness cannot be explained 
from the physical relations of force and matter. (See Biich- 
ner’s Force and Matter, Collingwood’s Translation, p. lxiv., 
Introduction.) 

“Can the oscillation,” says Herbert Spencer, “of a mole- 
cule be represented in consciousness side by side with a 
nervous shock, and the two be recognized as one? No effort 
enables us to assimilate them. That a unit of feeling has 
nothing in common with a unit of motion becomes more 
than ever manifest when we bring the two into juxtaposi- 
tion” (Spencer’s Psychology, p. 158, Am. Ed.). 

“Granted,” says Prof. Tyndall, “that a definite thought 
and a definite molecular action in the brain occur simultane- 
ously, we do not possess the intellectual organ, nor appar- 
ently any rudiment of the organ, which would enable us to 
pass by a process of reasoning from the one to the other. 
They appear together, but we do not know why” (Tyndall’s 
Fragments of Science, p. 120). 

If thought, however, be but a form of physical force, ne- 
cessarily developed in accordance with the laws of nature, — 
the laws of thought being only the laws of matter risen to 
consciousness, — why does this force as soon as it becomes 
aware of itself behold a chasm intellectually impassable be- 
tween itself and that matter and physical force from which it 
has just risen ? 

The phenomena of both life and mind are, then, inexplica- 
ble as forms of matter or modes of the forces of matter. It 
is a necessary inference that they belong, not to matter, but 
to a spiritual reality: that they are the actions of an active, 
intelligent agent, with powers different from the usual physi- 
cal forces. Logic and science are compelled to reaffirm, what 
we are directly conscious of, the existence of a soul within us. 

The materialist will doubtless say, ‘“ What is this soul? I 
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cannot understand it. Matter and force I can see, touch, feel. 
But this ‘soul’ I can neither see, touch, nor feel. I cannot find 
it with my microscope, nor disclose it with my dissecting knife. 
Show it to me, and then I will believe in it.” 

To which I reply, “Can you understand your matter either? 
Can you show me either matter or force?” When we attempt 
to comprehend matter we find ourself in the midst of insolu- 
ble enigmas and contradictions. There are conclusive rea- 
sons, say the men of science; against matter filling all space 
and against it leaving any space vacant; against it being 
infinitely divisible and against it not being so; against the 
cohesive force which binds atoms together conforming to the 
ordinary law of gravitation and against it not doing so. The 
accepted and seemingly the essential idea of matter is, that 
it is a substance whose atoms are solid, rigid, and impenetra- 
ble ; but, if its atoms are so, elasticity and reaction are im- 
possible, and the motions and concussions of the atoms must 
gradually and speedily destroy all the motions and energy of 
matter. Every collision of the atoms reduces a stock which 
there is no means of: renewing. (See J. F. Herschel, Famil- 
iar Lectures, pp. 365, 369.) 

Matter is, then, no more comprehensible than mind. Let 
us see, then, the physicist sow us his matter and force. He 
offers us, perhaps, a stone ; and by making us see jt, and feel 
its weight and press it and find that it resists our efforts, he 
shows us, as he thinks, that there is matter there and force. 
But when this has been done, what has occurred? Why, 
only we have received in our cousctousness certain sensations 
of our nerves of sight and touch, and from these inward 
affections of our mind we have inferred that there must be 
something without to occasion them. We can know the 
external world only through our inward sensations. The 
matter and force claimed to be shown are only, in fact, sup- 
posed things which we infer in order to account for certain 
states of consciousness within. Matter and physical force 
are, then, known only zadirectly, through the conscious spirit. 
It is the conscious spirit that we know drectly. Our knowl- 
edge of our own souls is thus far more intimate and certain 
than our knowledge of matter and physical force. If we do 
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not accept the direct testimony of the soul to its ow# exist- 
ence, we certainly cannot rely upon any indirect inferences 
drawn from its varying states or impressions. 

We must accept, then, as a fact the existence in the world - 
of souls, existences distinct from ordinary matter or physical 
force, and superior to it. The facts of life and mind, as I 
have tried to show, require this. y 

Must we not, then, also recognize above these vegetable, ani- 
mal and human souls, an Over-soul? As these finite souls can- 
not be considered as the products of matter or physical forces 
by any necessary action of their laws, must there not be a 
kindred, but greater Soul from which they sprang? As the 
life and intelligence which we find in animate and conscious 
creatures demands to be referred to a spiritual nature as its 
seat, so the similar life and intelligence, only infinitely more 
grand in its scale and marvellous in its modes of manifesta- 
tion, which we behold throughout the great universe, demand P 
to be referred to an infinite spirit, the Creator and Sustainer 
of the universe. 

“But,” urges the materialist, “must not all things ultimately 
be one, —is not that the demand of thought and the constant 
tendency of scientific discovery? Is it likely that the uni- 
verse is really a divided antagonistic realm?” Suppose we 
give up, then, the ground we have traversed, and admit that 
life and physical force are the same — that matter and mind 
are really one. None the less, even in that case, must the 
existence of spirit be recognized. For, if all things are one, 
the question immediately comes, which one or what one 1 
ought they to be supposed to be? As of old, men took it 
for granted that when man and wife were made one, that one 
was the man; so materialists have taken it for granted 
that, if matter and spirit were one, that one must be matter. 

But it needs but a little consideration to see that we can- 
not conceive mere matter as the first or sole existence. If 
mere dead, insensate matter was all that first existed, how 
came life and intelligence into existence? The materialist 
will say that they were developed from it by combinations 
and conditions produced by the forces of matter. But to be 
de-veloped they must first have been zz-veloped. You can 
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not get life and mind out of matter unless they were first 
within it, at the kernel of it, any more than you can get meat 
out of a nut unless it was first zz the nut. If life and con- 
sciousness are forms of molecular activity, then molecular 
activity must be living and conscious. For no molecular 
combination could produce life and consciousness in the 
whole if these were not present in the parts, at least latently 
or in germ. If the material element or a number of material 
elements are not conscious, no addition of more unconscious 
material elements to form a more complex whole could in 
any way produce a self-conscious existence. The material- 
istic hypothesis is, then, driven to this, —that etery one of 
the infinite atoms of matter has had belonging to it from 
eternity, latently at least or in germ, life, intelligence, and 
consciousness, which are gradually unfolded by a necessary 
law just as fast as the inherent attractive forces of the atoms 
bring them into combinations which allow these spiritual 
qualities to disclose themselves. Is not this a virtual aban- 
donment of materialism? Certainly it is a radical change 
in it. 

By such a conception of matter, does not each atom, pos- 
sessed as it is conceived to be of eternal existence and of 
life, intelligence and consciousness, at least in germ, become 
a person, a living, thinking personality? Or, if matter be 
conceived as having no ultimate atoms, but as infinitely 
divisible, then does not all matter become one great Person, 
Infinite as well as Eternal, and at least latently living and 
conscious? Is not the materialist thus logically driven over 
to pantheism? Has he not been obliged to clothe his mat- 
ter with all the attributes of a God? Has he not, in fact, 
almost been driven to the ground where the theist stands, — 
the presence of an Eternal and Infinite Personality who, as 
St. Paul says, is “in all and through all”? The difference 
between him and the theist is reduced simply to this, — that 
the theist says that mind, though it may from all eternity be 
connected with matter, yet is fully developed and free from 
the first, and is the superior and chief element to which mat- 
ter is merely an accessory or condition. The materialist, or 
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rather the pantheistic-materialist, while admitting life and 
mind as co-eternal and co-extensive with matter, regards it 
as a property of matter, existing at first only latently or in 
germ and gradually unlocked and unfolded by the changes’ 
taking place in matter. But can a rest be made here? Log- 
ically must we not go on to theism? Is not that the prefer- 
able hypothesis? Is it conceivable that the absolute com- 
mencement should be in the germ condition? Does not the 
germ — whether seed or embyro— always point back to a 
full developed parent from whence it proceeded? If a seed 
develops into a plant, does not that show that it came from a 
plant? Is not the real nature of a thing to be seen, not in 
its rudimentary condition, but rather in its mature and com- 
pleted state? Is not growth and development always de- 
pendent on certain provisions and pre-arrangements directed 
to that end, and does not such an arrangement of means to 
ends bespeak a fully conscious mind as its source? If the 
stream of existence rises up to full life and consciousness, 
must it not have had a source equally high? 

Matter alone cannot, then, be conceived as the sole unity, 
because to get spirit we must suppose it existing from the 
first in matter. This objection, however, does not apply to 
the supposition of spirit as the sole unity. Spirit, as the 
higher element, as a Free Creative Agent, we can conceive 
as descending to matter or as clothing itself in it or as 
creating it. If the reduction of all things to one must be 
made, it is spirit rather than matter that can with most like- 
lihood be taken as the sole unity. On this point, Mr. Hux- 
ley and Mr. Spencer have made some striking admissions, 
which have not been as widely noticed as they should be. 

“If I were obliged to choose,” says Mr. Huxley, in his 
paper upon Berkeley’s “ Metaphysics of Sensation,” “ between 
absolute materialism and absolute idealism, I should be com- 
pelled to choose the latter alternative.” 

“We may go further,” says Herbert Spencer (Psychology, 
p. 159), “ toward conceiving units of external force to be iden- 
tical with units of feeling, than we can towards conceiving 
units of feeling to be identical with units of external force. 
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Clearly, if units of external force are regarded as absolutely 
unknown and unknowable, then, to translate units of feeling 
into them, is to translate the known into the unknown, And 
if they are what they are supposed to be by those who iden- 
tify them with their symbols, then the difficulty of translat- 
ing units of feeling into them is insurmountable. Either 
way, therefore, it is impossible to interpret inner existence in 
terms of outer existence. But if, on the other hand, units of 
force as they exist objectively, are essentially the same in 
nature with those manifested subjectively as units of feeling, 
then a conceivable hypothesis remains. Every element of 
that aggregate of activities constituting a consciousness is 
known as belonging to consciousness only by its cohesion 
with the rest. Beyond the limits of this coherent aggregate 
of activities, exist activities quite independent of it, and 
which cannot be brought into it. We may imagine, then, 
that by their exclusion from the circumscribed activities con- 
stituting consciousness, these outer activities, though of the 
same intrinsic nature, become antithetically opposed in as- 
pect, . . . consciousness cannot, as it were, run through them 
and so they come to be figured as unconscious, are symbolized 
as having the nature called material, as opposed to spiritual.” 

Scientific inquiry, as well as philosophic considerations, 
point in the same direction, towards spirit rather than matter 
as the sole unity. When matter is examined, its attributes 
resolve themselves into two, — extension and force of various 
kinds. A portion of matter is distinguished from the space 
it fills only by the forces of various kinds which have their 
seat there. We know that there is matter in that space only 
by the force we find centered there. Matter, then, is simply 
centered force. Essentially it is nothing but force: What, 
then, is force? We cannot observe it in the external world 
at all. All that is really discovered there, is the succession of 
one change after another. We believe there is force work- . 
ing them, because, when these changes strike us we feel 
force, and especially because, in acts of the will we are 
conscious we exert force. “Undoubtedly,” says Mr. Huxley, 
“active force is inconceivable, except as a state of conscious- 
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ness, . . . except as something comparable to volition” 
(Bishop Berkeley on the Metaphysics of Sensation). 

Sir John Herschel also says, “In the only case in which 
we are admitted to any personal knowledge of the origin of 
force we find it connected with volition and by inevitable 
consequence with motive, with intellect, and with all those 
attributes of mind in which personality consists.” 

To these names we might add those of Carpenter, Grove, 
Spencer, and Wallace in science, not to speak of eminent 
authorities in philosophy, all of whom derive our knowledge 
of force from our volitional and mental experiences. As in 
the only case where we know force directly,—in the only 
case where we are admitted, as it were, behind the scenes 
into the inner nature of phenomena, — we find force to be an 
attribute of will and intelligence, an energy and expression 
of spirit, we must infer, in accordance with the fundamental 
principle of induction, that force everywhere else is but an 
attribute of Life and intelligence, an energy and expression 
of spirit. 

As force is but a manifestation of spirit, matter, which, as 
we have seen, is only centered force, is only a kind of frozen 
spirit; physical energies are spirit moving; nature’s laws, 
spirit’s regular modes of action ; life and mind, spirit becom- 
ing free and aware of itself; in short, all the various phenom- 
ena of the Infinite Kosmos are simply the various changes 
and manifestations of the Infinite Spirit— the eternal, imma- 
nent Deity. The rhapsodies of poets become thus sober 
realities. It is found to be a literal truth that the rolling 
seasons, the swinging spheres, metal, rock,’sun’s radiance 
and moon’s attraction, and every diversified phenomena of 
nature are but the manifold phases of the one varied God. 
If, then, we grant to the materialist that all things are one, 
the result is only to broaden the realm of spirit till it is com- 
mensurate with the universe and show us the Infinite Life 
and intelligence, which constitute God underneath all things. 

Mr. Spencer, Mr. Huxley, and others, however, while ad- 
mitting that if we must reduce all things either to matter or 
spirit, we can more readily reduce them to spirit, — while 
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admitting this, deny the legitimacy of representing the real- 
ity behind all phenomena as either matter or spirit, as either 
unconscious force or conscious personality. 

“ These ideas,” they say, “are all alike but illusive symbols 
of a power utterly unknowable. The reality behind all phe- 
nomena is absolutely inscrutable. No one form in which it 
manifests itself can be the Real Being beneath all forms. 
The theist is, therefore, as presumptuous as the materialist.” 
Now, to this we answer, The Reality which all phenomena 
manifests is not w¢ter/y unknowable ; for, if so, how could it 
manifest itself? how should we know it was there? Mr. 
Spencer himself assumes to know something about it ; for 
he asserts of it that it exists, that it is Infinite, Eternal, and 
works in all things continually. The theist, on his part, does 
not pretend to know the Ultimate Reality more than par- 
tially. He acknowledges that his finite faculties can trace 
but a little way the Infinite sweep of the Divine; that soul 
and spirit, as we know them, give but incomplete concep- 
tions of the nature of Deity. All this the theist grants. 
But he maintains, on irrefutable grounds, that to some ex- 
tent the Ultimate Reality does manifest itself; that, as far as 
it does manifest itself and we can know it, its worthiest and 
most-to-be-accepted revelation is, not as matter and blind 
force, but as free, intelligent spirit; and the theist main- 
tains, moreover (inasmuch as the Life and Intelligence of the 
Spirit is certainly higher than inanimate matter and blind 
force), that where the Ultimate Reality is no longer to be 
likened to human spirit, where its Infinite curve stretches 
beyond the bounds of our knowledge, that. it is not because 
it is anything /ess than our conception of spirit, any compro- 
mise between that and matter, — but because it is far more 
than our conception of Spirit. The theist maintains that, 

» while the Divine Stream may have an unknowable Spring, 
the Divine Curve an inscrutable Centre, it cannot, however, 
be somewhere down below finite Spirit in the direction of 
matter, but it must be, rather, above our highest experience 
or possible conception of Spirit, —a Reality more living than 
life, more intelligent than intelligence, more holy than holi- 
ness: in short, more spiritual than any Spirit. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


BY REV. EDGAR BUCKINGHAM. 


ImmorTALITY! thought to be the grandest of all subjects 
that can engage the human mind. Reaching on, and ever 
on, beyond all of earth’s life, — beyond generations, empires, 
histories, worlds! That a man shall live when all these shall 
have passed ; that he shall see stars, perhaps, born, inflamed, 
and die away ; shall live till, if it were possible, the heavens 
themselves should grow old, till at least all their present 
order shall have changed; till, if he were standing on this 
earth millions of ages hence, in its starry voyage, its change 
of place as borne onward with the solar system should pre- 
sent new constellations to the view, — all this is strange, and 
strange indeed. That he should live, too, till perhaps all his 
own moral constitution, and his own mental constitution, 
shall have altered, by development, by efforts, by discipline, 
till the person he shall be shall less resemble what once he 
was than the baby in the nurse’s arms shall resemble a Mil- 
ton, a Newton, a Fenelon, in the full possession of their great 
powers! All this is wonderful, — wonderful indeed! 

Yes: but did you ever attempt to conceive of annihilation? 

Often. 

And how did you succeed in the attempt ? 

I have tried it often. I used to try it in my childhood. 
I always seemed to think ‘myself successful; and I always 
found myself pitying my poor dead self, left in misery alone, 
in darkness. So, you see, I never get so far as annihilation, 
but only to a poor, feeble, sleeping life; and, after much 
reflection, I came to the conclusion that one cannot conceive 
himself annihilated: that there is a contradiction in the at- 
tempt. It is like a man’s remembering to forget a thing: 
the more he remembers, the less he forgets; and the more 
he conceives himself, the fuller his own being grows upon his 
view, although he tries to think himself, annihilated. 

But could not a man come to the end of his being although 
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he cannot conceive of it? If I think of going soundly to 
sleep, all thought, memory, consciousness, are, for the time, 
to be blotted out: am I not annihilated then ? 

Do you think you are? 

Well, no. I enter the realm of unconsciousness to gather 
up force for a new spring of being, a new elastic force. Yet 
I know nothing of myself while it continues. 

Yes,— while it continues. But we cannot compare anni- 
hilation with sleep, however profound. Because we know 
our sleep to be a renewal of our being. Annihilation is no 
renewal. It is nothing: can you conceive of nothing? 

No: but I do not suppose you mean to found an argu- 
ment in favor of our belief in immortality on our inability to 
conceive of annihilation. 

No: not an argument, but an exceedingly interesting and 
impressive consideration. If it is possible to found an argu- 
ment to substantiate our immortal being, I will tell you what 
seems to me the nearest approach to one. 

Well? 

It is twofold: it is derived from the indestructibility of mat- 
ter and the indestructibility of force. 

You do not know that matter is indestructible, do you? 

I do not know that the Creator cannot destroy and anni- 
hilate the material world, in parts or in whole. I only know 
that man cannot destroy matter. He can dissolve it. He 
can turn coal into ashes, smoke, gases. He can turn fluids, 
solids, often into invisibles. But he can always track the 
pathway of all that he dissolves. Nor does he find that any- 
thing undergoes destruction in any of the operations of na- 
ture. The leaf falls, decays; but its elements are found in 
the soil, or they fill the air with autumn’s golden and purple 
haze. The ocean, on that ladder which reaches to the skies 
everywhere from its surface, lifts up its tribute to the glory 
of the sun, and no eye sees the subtle offering it makes ; but 
by and by the clouds gather, and the rains come down to tell 
the story. Stars take fire, and burn a long time, and at last 
to human eye become extinct ; but so far has science traced 
out the ways in which materials have gone to apparent de- 
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struction, and found no end to the pathway, that it considers 
it as established beyond all uncertainty that the atoms of the 
star are all on that same path, and can be all gathered up 
again. 

And, then, your application ? 

Let me state first what I have to say about physical forces. 
You know science now conceives it as much established as 
any truth it has ever learned, that no physical force is ever 
annihilated, or has been or will be. The blow that is struck 
is first fed by some earlier force, and when the motion it 
originates is lost the force still shows itself in some other 
form. We owe to the heat of the sun’s rays, as they shone 
some thousands of years ago, we are told, our rapid traveling 
in the cars at this present day. For they move by steam, 
and steam is made by heat, and the heat is made from coal, 
and the coal is due to the growth of forests of earlier ages 
of the earth, and it was the shining of the sun that gave 
them their foliage, trunks, and branches. When a cannon- 
ball hits a target, and falls to the ground, the target and 
the ball both are heated, and the heat represents the force 
with which the ball was propelled; and, with some excep- 
tions that might be named, is the equivalent of the power 
stored in the powder that sent the ball upon its course. 
But so far has investigation been successfully pursued, that 
we learn that heat, light, electricity, galvanism, can all be 
changed one into another. Physical force is one of the inde- 
structibles. 

And you argue? 

And I argue, that, if the soul is substance, it is of so much 
higher a character than any atoms of material substance, so 
far as we know anything about such atoms, its operations are 
to such a marvelous or inconceivable extent superior to all 
chemical affinities, or mechanical attractions or repulsions, 
that, if matter is conceived indestructible, much more might 
we conceive the soul to be so. And if the soul is a force, or 
a combination of forces, its effects are also to such an incon- 
ceivable degree superior to all the effects of gravitation, light, 
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heat, electricity, that if these last are indestructible I may 
naturally suppose the first to be also. 

Ah! but yet substances may be dissolved into elementary 
parts, and dissipated, and pass utterly beyond human reach 
to gather them or make any use of them. May not the soul 
be dissipated? May it not be an aura? a spiritus or breath? 

But, I reply, what can you conceive the parts of the soul 
to be? Can you conceive that they have size or shape? 
What would be an inch square of soul? or an ounce weight ? 
If the soul has parts, are any of them large enough to be 
seen? can they be seen with a microscope? A leaf of a 
tree, a scuttle of coal, may decay, be burned, and lost ; and 
its elementary particles might elude our vision, and even the 
microscope might be unable to display them. But a leaf of 
a tree, a scuttle of coal, before decay or burning, has shape, 
size, weight. The atoms of a soul, if it has atoms, have no 
weight. A whole forest of leaves, a thousand, a million scut- 
tles of coal, would make immense piles of immense weight. 
But what would you say of a thousand souls gathered to- 
gether, or a million? Would they have size and weight? I 
confess, when we attempt to make comparison between spir- 
itual and material essences, my mind experiences an inca- 
pacity to take hold upon the subject. There seems much 
more incongruity than would be found in talking of the color 
of a sound, or the shape of a color. I seem to myself to 
know that the soul is not material; and it seems to me the 
human race entertains always the same knowledge. 

Let that point rest, then, for the present. But you admit 
that physical forces may be dissipated so as to elude our fol- 
lowing ? they become incapable of being utilized by us? 

Yes: forces waste themselves as we count waste. 

What if the soul is a physical force ? 

To what one does it have any likeness? A man in the 
fullest exercise of his mental powers or the affections of his 
heart can make no more show of electrical presence than in 
any more inert condition. Daniel Webster thinking, speak- 
ing, would not affect the electrometer ; nor Tennyson or Mil- 
ton meditating verse. A mother’s love for her child, or a 
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lover’s for a maiden, is no more efficient. Is there not an 
absurdity to our view in attempting a comparison between 
motions produced by physical forces and the emotions of 
our minds? In the one case we have motion that may be 
measured by the inch, by the minute, by the pound, by the 
eye; in the other we have no visible motion, none made cog- 
nizable to any sense. An orator in speaking moves the 
minds of a vast assembly, changes their opinions and the 
measures they would pursue, raises them to enthusiasm, 
excites them with anger, by his influence upon them changes 
the history of a nation: can you, without manifest absurdity, 
think that a water-wheel or a steam-engine can do the like, 
or anything that has the remotest resemblance to such an 
effect ? 

And, to continue, if physical forces may be dissipated, and 
so be no longer capable of application to any human designs, 
we cannot conceive that a similar dissipation in any way 
characterizes mental force, moral force, the social or religious 
affections. Heat, when it does not originate motion, passes 
off into the atmosphere, as a drop of water does which is 
evaporated ; but if my attachment to a friend should for any 
reason, just or unjust, become feeble, does it enrich the at- 
mosphere, and make other persons more capable of friend- 
ship? or what may it be thought does become of it? It can- 
not change into an electrical current, can it? or turn the 
needle of the compass away from the north? 

Yet mental force grows weak in sickness and in age, and 
seems to be lost at death. It is not necessary that we should 
say what becomes of it; the mere fact that we cannot find 
that anything becomes of it is the reason some believe in 
death. We die: that is most certain. What death is nobody 
knows. It seems, at least, to be the end of us. 

We die: yes, we die,— but what dies? We can say no 
more than that the sign of life dies. When a conquering 
army advances its flag into the territory of its enemy, bears 
it aloft and successfully in many a fight, establishes its au- 
thority over the people it subdues, and then retires, bearing 
its flag with it, and the ensign of its power is rolled up and 
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deposited in the armory, and for many miles, or hundred 
miles, the flag is no more seen, has the nation died because 
its sign is carried away? or when a man takes down his 
name from above his door and windows where he has been 
doing business, perhaps he has retired with a competence, 
or has failed, or has removed to some other city, to do busi- 
ness and get gain: he has not died, though his neighbors 
never see him more. 

And as to life,—if I may continue,— we never saw life, 
nor anything more except the signs of life. We never saw 
a thought ; we never heard one. We see the eye sparkle of 
grow dim or become suffused with tears. We see the whole 
face radiant with happiness, or see it dejected with discour- 
agement or misery. But we cannot see beyond the outward 
sign. It is quite remarkable,—we never saw a friend, not 
the nearest and dearest, no, not even ourselves, but only ten- 
ements we live in or raiment we wear. 

Go on. 

But people do not rest their hopes of immortality on argu- 
ment: not on these, nor on any. They do not find their 
consolations in bereavement in any arguments, however irre- 
fragable they may be. In fact, most of such arguments, per- 
haps all, are only illustrations of little more force than that 
the caterpillar changes to the butterfly, and the rose in dying 
leaves seeds behind it to blossom into other roses. 

Yet people believe. 

Yes: how believe? Can any one tell what has originated, 
what has extended throughout the world, the belief in im- 
mortality ? because the belief extends through the world. It 
is true, now and then one professes a doubt, or openly repu- 
diates belief, but the race believes. Some persons of most 
ingeniously inquiring minds, finding that the world believes, 
challenge the world, and want to know what right it has to 
believe ; and, receiving no answer, conceive that belief can- 
not be substantiated. This is as bad as if a man not being 
able logically to prove his existence should deny that he was 
at all; or because he could not conceive of space without 
circumference and without a centre, finding the circumfer- 
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ence as he advanced still as distant from him, and wherever 
he went incapable of fixing upon a centre, should deny at 
last the existence of space, as if whatever is must have 
bounds. 

But the human race, I continue, is a believing race. If a 
being from some other most distant star should visit us, and 
spend a long time on the earth, traveling through all temper- 
ate, tropical and frigid climates, observing the people, test- 
ing their ways and thoughts, visiting their burial places, 
studying their religions, reading their histories, he would 
carry back to the people of his home the report that the 
inhabitants of the earth were a believing race. It is true 
that some races manifest slight degrees of belief, and some, 
perhaps, no interest in immortality. Some nations have 
scarcely mental power or spiritual life enough to consider 
the subject, or to care for it. But, as nations advance and 
quite get away from brutality, always this faith begins its 
dawn. Pagans, Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, always, as 
they advance, they show they can triumph over death. 

And what do you think the origin of this faith? 

What do you think it? Do you suppose some statesman 
or lawgiver, seeing the weakness of human legislation to pre- 
vent vice and crime, finding human passion vindictive, cruel, 
violent, reckless, at last bethought himself of impressing 
men’s minds with the fear of some more dreadful punish- 
ment than they would meet with here, a punishment that 
should be endless? Or some moralist, smitten with the love 
of virtue, and anxious to lift his fellows to an elevation where 
they, too, would love goodness,—did some such person in- 
vent the idéa of future rewards of righteousness to atone for 
the little reward it oft attains to here? Or perhaps you 
think some mother, broken-hearted at the death of her first- 
born child, collected her courage at the grave, and, though 
she had no reason or capacity for believing herself, in some 
large love and tender pity for mothers bereaved like herself, 
instructed the world to look forward beyond the valley of 
shadows, and see life and love eternal in another world. But 
you know the human race could never have been taught by 
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any such artifices to believe. Corn will grow on good soil ; 
the soil and the seed were made each for each: but you can- 
not grow pebbles on any soil, however much you may enrich 
it ; and you cannot find Sahara productive, however vital the 
seed you put upon it. No: human nature receives truth ; it 
is not a desert of sand. The faith in immortality is a living 
seed : it grows because of its life. 

Would you, then, to continue, account for the existence of 
faith in immortality? I ask, with humblest illustration, who 
taught the bird to line its nest with softness, to brood over 
the eggs it lays, to go forth in quest of food, and drop the 
worm into the gaping mouth? Who taught the foal the 
way to its mother’s milk? Who, when the bee starts forth 
in the morning, and spends its day borne up along over field 
and flower, its long summer’s day, over field of opening grain 
and garden of honey-bearing flower, — who directs it at last 
on its homeward way? Or, with higher illustration, who has 
taught the human race a distinction between right and wrong, 
and made that distinction appear so broad, and the disregard 
of it fraught with evil so fatal, that human nature responds 
to the verse of the poet as a worthy statement of its idea — 


“What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This-teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than heaven pursue” ? 


You reply to me (I understand), all this is zs¢énct: and 
many consider that a sufficient answer. All this is instinct, 
unthinking, unreasoning, unreasonable instinct, — shall I say 
unreasonable ? 

No: not unreasonable. 

No: not unreasonable. But why not, if unthinking, unrea- 
soning? This instinct, you think, belongs to brutes, birds, 
insects, lower orders; reason, consciousness, the power of 
seeing its thoughts and developing them and reaching truth 
by means of them, you think distinguishes man. But see 
how, if instinct is no reflecting power, it at least substan- 
tiates its own value, and proves its right to be. Observe it 
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does not direct the bee on any error homeward. It does not 
teach the bird unwholesome, poisonous food to bring to its 
young. It does not turn the foal away from its mother’s 
milk. It does not teach the human race to call evil good 
and good evil. Instinct is an essential of life. Without it, 
as the lower orders are now in other respects constituted, we 
may see that life would end with the first generation, and 
perhaps with the first day of their being. Instinct belongs 
to the harmonies of creation: it is an eternal law. 

And can you believe, I continue, that man is left without 
this essential aid because he is endowed with some little 
power of inquiry and of reflection? Do you suppose that 
thought is all that is essential to man’s welfare here? thought, 
reason, that have been so mistaken or so ill used by man? by 
means of which, if he has found out many inventions, he has 
lost himself in so many absurdities, indulged himself in so 
many vices, hurried himself to many cruelties, has so de- 
spoiled or so destroyed his nature? Our thought reaches — 
oh, to how small a way into the great need of our being! Is 
there no word of God that calls us, no finger that silently 
points us, no spirit within, indistinguishable by us from our 
own, and yet spirit of God and truth, to urge us on our way? 
to comfort us? to save us? Oh, yes! we have instincts, too. 
He that hath loved the vine and taught it to climb the trel- 
lis or tree for its support, and aided the rose to open its bos- 
om to the sun, and calls the bee, and helps the bird, — he 
calls and helps us too; and I doubt not the instinctive por- 
tion of our moral and our spiritual life is far, far larger than 
all that is reflective and conscious. That is the way the 
righteous fed Christ and never knew they were doing a good 
deed, and the way ten thousand good deeds, brave deeds, are 
done in the world, God moving men beyond a thought of 
their own. And that, I conceive, is the way the race believes 
in immortality. 

But will men believe on the ground of instinct ? 

Men do. 

But will the inquiring, the thoughtful, the afflicted ? 

I do not doubt that such persons will believe much more 
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without inquiry than they will with it. Not because rea- 
son disowns or can disown belief, but because our instincts 
are of that nature that when we demand of them a reason 
for their existence, and refuse to follow them unless they will 
give us a reason, they are so coy that they no longer present 
themselves to our notice. You must not ask conscience to 
prove to you the authority of its dictates: its answer to you 
is, neither tell I you by what authority I do these things ; 
and if repeatedly questioned its dictates cease to be heard. 
What would become of a mind that should refuse its own 
instinctive purity unless reasons could be assigned for its 
existence? Immortality is believed in when we rest in the 
belief. Let us act as if immortal, and doubt dies by being 
denied its own especial food. 

Do I understand you to say that your faith cannot support 
itself on reason? And that the bereaved must cease to 
think or they will despair? 

By no means. But to recur to one of the illustrations just 
now hinted at: suppose in a hive of bees one should be found, 
a philosophic bee, who, before starting out in the morning, 
should stand upon the threshold, and look out into the 
broad, the sunny world, and see that the labors of the colony 
called all its members forth, forth to long distances from the 
hive, and then should consider within himself whether it 
would be possible to find a way of return; there, from the 
world, there, from the careless flight over the field, through 
the forest, from the all-day flight, no pathway marked, no 
flower, stem, or leaf so differing from others as to be recog- 
nized after once being passed, — what could the poor philos- 
opher do? Memory, perhaps, would not be clear enough to 
recall to his. mind that others had gone and had returned, 
that the hive was full of those who many a day had ventured 
forth, and had come to their home again without a difficulty ; 
yet he might balance himself long before he could find out 
how the path was to be recognized, and perhaps he would 
return in despair to the darkness of the cells: others, trust- 
ing to their instincts, would go forth, enjoy, and live, provide 
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the means of life to others, and fulfill their own destiny. Is 
faith nothing? 

I do not know: the world supposes it to be trusting with- 
out evidence, believing because we want to believe, making 
the best out of a hard and hopeless lot. 

No: it is not believing without evidence. It rests on the 
strongest evidence the mind can recognize and appreciate ; 
and it does not depend on a chain of evidence drawn over 
some dark and fearful abyss, looking down and fearing that 
the chain may break asunder: it rests on the testimony of 
our being, as conscience does. It is not believing because 
we want to believe, but believing because we ought to be- 
lieve. This is a rock of ages from which we need not look 
down over a precipice to a world in shadow below; but from 
which one may look upward to the skies, the pearly gates, 
and from which he may hear the harmonies of heaven. 

Ought to believe? It is thought that belief cannot be 
forced; that to compel belief is only to inflict upon our- 
selves a falsehood. 

Ought to believe? If I see daylight, ought I to question 
it, and ask if itis not dark? It is my duty to trust my eyes. 
And so it is my duty to trust my soul. 

Well, pass that by. Let it be that the human race believes 
instinctively ; and that we, also, inquiring, bereaved, and suf- 
fering, are under moral obligations to believe. Yet faith is 
feeble ; feeble as intellect is feeble ; as conscience, also, is oft 
too weak to compel us to our duties ; as the will is too weak 
to enable us to persevere. Poor human nature! what shall 
be done for its feebleness of faith? You have said nothing 
about Jesus,—did he bring life and immortality to light? 
Can we not find support in him when instinct seems wholly 
to have failed us? 

I reply: Among the greatest blessings human nature 
knows is this, to rectify our errors, supply our defects, en- 
lighten our darkness, by means of the lives and words of 
those in whom we may confide. The natural teachings of 
the race afford us one important means of righting our minds 
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depressed by doubt, deluded by fancy, disturbed by passion ; 
and the minds of the wisest and best are the compass point- 
ing ever to the star. We cannot overestimate the worth ot 
the faith of Jesus Christ. We can rely upon it. If he be- 
lieved, we can believe without further thought or inquiry, — 
believe because he believed. He ascended to the top of the 
hill, steep, rugged, high, where our steps have never been, 
the scene from which we have. never surveyed. When he 
returns to us his face shines with the glory he has attained 
to. He tells us of the fair fields, pure streams that lie be- 
yond, the mountains far off upon the horizon, surely dressed 
in purple and gold, pure breezes that bathed his brow, and 
the whole hemisphere of the stars of life above; we trust; 
we cannot help but trust if we are in fellowship with him. 
Our feeble, our instinctive, faith receives a broad flood of 
light from the peace, the purity, the fullness of the faith that 
shines in him. I trust him as the child trusts the mother: 
and the child trusts the mother, not because he has tried and 
has proved her, but because he loves her, is in fellowship 
with her, and because God has made him to trust the pa- 
rent’s wisdom and goodness. The whole world of Christian 
believers has been blessed immeasurably through the great 
Master. And when we say, “We believe because he be- 
lieves,” it is not a pretense on our part; it is not a determina- 
tion to refuse our questions, and to silence legitimate doubt: 
the spirit of faith lives and grows by means of communion 
with the good. Because they know, we come to know also. 
As they draw inspiration from original sources, so we at last, 
through the influence of our communion with them, draw 
by and by an original and independent faith. 

Well, I wish the world believed. I wish there were not so 
many breaking hearts. 

I wish so, too: but is a faith that rests on proofs the 
intellect might arrange a suitable remedy? Is not spiritual 
growth and inspiration better ? 





“ SusBLIMEST harmonies flow from high and holy lives.” 
6 
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JESUS AND THE GOSPELS. 


BY W. H. FURNESS, D.D. 


I vALUE Christianity, not for any doctrine, nor precept, nor 
institution, but for him, of whose life Christianity is the con- 
sequence. And him I revere, not as a superhuman being, 
but as a man, and as, of all men, the most of a man. 

I do not assume to have caught a full and perfect image of 
him. Worthily to appreciate him, one must resemble him. 
But he creates in me a new sense of the very best things of 
which I have any apprehension: Faith in Truth and Right, 
Sympathy, broad and deep, Magnanimity, and Self-renuncia- 
tion. 

And what renders him thus creative, and invests his person 
with its peculiar and undying charm is, that it is entirely nat- 
ural, human, never more human than in its loftiest aspects. 
It is this characteristic of him, not merely the absence in 
him, as I read the record, of everything out of the scope of 
nature, but his consummate Naturalness, that produces in me 
an irresistible conviction of his genuineness and power. It 
is the key to his history. It is the secret of his authority. 
It is the vital principle, which, while it preserves Christianity, 
is always steadily working to reform it. 

For centuries men have imagined that his credentials were 
to be found in an alleged peculiarity of his nature. But the 
theories framed concerning that are now growing obsolete. 
Acting on the mind through fear and the love of the mar- 
velous, as these passions cease to predominate, the dogmas 
concerning the nature of Jesus lose their effect. 

Again: It has been held that he is explained by the mira- 
cles which he is believed to have wrought. But the revela- 
tions of Science discredit miracles in the sense of departures 
from the order of nature. Even when accepted in this sense, 
they stir nothing deeper than our wonder and sense of power. 

Once more: It is thought that it is the excellence of his 
teachings that clothes him with extraordinary authority, and 
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distinguishes him as the Guide and Saviour of mankind. 
But precepts, equally wise and pure, are found to have been 
uttered by wise and good men long before his time. It is 
not, therefore, his wisdom as a teacher merely, that has given 
him his extraordinary inflence. 

There remains only one respect in which the pre-eminence 
claimed for him can be affirmed, and that is in the Man. 

And here, could the idea of the Man be divested of the 
extravagant speculations woven all round it by theology and 
false philosophy, his extraordinary personal power would be 
perceived at once, and “the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God” would shine into the heart, “in the Face,” the 
human face, of Jesus. Unquestionably, that countenance, 
expressive of the unconquerable faith, of the profound sym- 
pathy with suffering men, of the self-renouncing devotion to 
the Supreme Will, which he breathed and by which, of all 
things, we are fashioned to be moved most deeply, — that 
countenance, whatever the style of the features, and however 
Oriental their hue, was an open book, a bible, which, written 
in the heart’s mother tongue, the heart read. But the word 
translated “ face,’ means the whole visible: appearance of a 
man, the human person. This then was the phenomenon: 
namely, the appearance of such a man as Jesus, which Paul 
accounted so significant that he likened it to the calling of 
the light out of the primeval darkness. It is the Personal 
Character of Jesus which shines into the heart, enlightening 
it with the knowledge and inspiring it with the love of those 
qualities which are the attributes and the glory of God. 

And the vision of a person, thus morally luminous, stops 
not for a passport at the understanding, nor at the imagina- 
tion, but, itself its own warrant, penetrates straight in to the 
heart, only as it is seen to be the vision of a Man. Con- 
ceived of as a being of a different nature, he is at once set 
apart, and the tie of his blood-relationship to us is severed. 
One and the same nature alone creates a full sympathy be- 
tween him and us, admitting of no let or hindrance to the 
union of his being and ours. They flow into one. Only so 
far as we recognize ourselves in him, can we know his power 
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to reach the heart and fill it with the light of divine knowl- 
edge and make it throb with his life. So only is he accred- 
ited as a prophecy and pledge of what we are to be. 

It is said that men are outgrowing Christianity. They are 
outgrowing the fictions which they have been bribed or in- 
timidated into accepting under this great name: the dogmas, 
forms, ecclesiastical organizations, and all the fanciful specu- 
lations, thus baptized and sanctified. But the soul of Chris- 
tianity, the personal character of Jesus,—not untif man 
ceases to be man, will that cease to command admiration, 
reverence, trust. Never will men fail to venerate what is 
venerable, to love what is lovely. 

“It does not yet appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is.” We know not what we shall be. We may 
well confess this ignorance, especially in view of the present 
field of scientific inquiry, where the legend of man and the 
world created in six days is fading away at the hint of a crea- 
tion proceeding from the minutest beginnings, from century 
to century through myriads of ages, and steadily advancing 
at this very hour; so that, as there are ages of creation 
behind us, there are ages of creation before us, and as from a 
small germ has emerged this miracle, man, and creation is 
still proceeding, we know not, —the boldest imagination can 
not surmise, — what we shall be, what new forms, what loftier 
relations to the Universe we shall assume. The eternity 
behind us, in the light of recent inquiry, points into the eter- 
nity before us, and there awakes in the soul a transcendent 
expectation. 

We know not what we shall be. But this we know: When 
Jesus shall appear, when the distorting mists of barbarous 
theologies and superstitions, which so early rapt the moral 
idea of him from human sight, shall all be dispersed, when 
he shall appear, not in the clouds of heaven, not in a shape of 
visible splendor, but in the native simplicity of his personal 
character, then shall we be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is. Once seen, his influence, as of an elemental organic 
force, will be electric. When once we behold that vision, so 
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true, and all so human, so potent will be the charm, that then 
will begin our transformation from the creeping things that 
we are into his Godlikeness. And what a change! What a 
stage will that be in the work of our creation! From the 
slaves of low desire and worldly custom to become like him, 
the soul of all that is noble, living to bless, despising life, 
and death, when Justice or Mercy is to be served, no more 
mistaking the passing shows of the hour for the imperishable 
realities of the soul, doing the Perfect Will as Jesus did it, 
‘and thus learning to distinguish the earthly from the heav- 
enly, and to know the Highest and to behold it in the lowest. 


Is it not then most deeply interesting to ascertain as fully 
as possible what manner of person Jesus was, to discover the 
lineaments of that great character? Surely the written 
accounts of him that have come down to us, and from which 
alone can be gathered whatever knowledge of him is to be 
had, claim our most earnest attention. 

Admitting at the outset, for the sake of the following state- 
ment, that the Books which tell us of Jesus, present, at the 
first sight, appearances that justify the opinion that they are 
fabulous, legendary, or mythical, and that an intelligent and 
enlightened Hindoo, for example, who should read them for 
the first time, would naturally take the impression that such 
was their character, they may, nevertheless, contain accounts 
of things that were actually said and done, narratives as 
purely historical as could be expected under the circum- 
stances, not full by any means, not without inaccuracies, and 
a mixture of the fabulous and legendary, sketchy, careless, 
popular, but still, substantially, of a decidedly historical char- 
acter, honestly historical in intention, however defectively so 
in their composition. So much, at least, is not improbable. 
It is a fair inquiry, therefore, how much of fact do these 
Books contain? To what extent are they historically true? 


I take this view of the Gospels, and propose now to treat 
of them accordingly, not in opposition to such as hold them 
to be purely historical, without any alloy of fable or myth; 
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I am speaking to those who are disposed to regard them as 
mere collections of idle tales, and to question whether there 
be any grounds for believing in the reality of any of the 
actions attributed to Jesus. His loftiest sayings are the only 
things in the Gospels, in the opinion of this class, which are 
at all likely to be genuine. 

In the form in which they have come to us, the Gospels 
are divided into chapters and verses. But this division did 
not exist originally. It is a quite modern invention, artificial, 
and frequently arbitrary. The oldest MSS. of these books 
extant have no dividing spaces, even between the words, and 
no punctuation. . 

The Gospels naturally fall, however, into parts of unequal 
lengths, and are made up apparently, more or less, of inde- 
pendent, unconnected narratives. To such an extent is this 
their character, that no attempt to determine with precision 
the order of the events related, or the time which they occu- 
pied, has as yet proved satisfactory. 

Thus these writings present the appearance of Compila- 
tions, put together with very little care or art. The inference 
is simple that the narratives, of which they mostly consist, 
were in existence, and, in all probability, more or less widely 
circulated, for some time before they were put together in 
their present shape. 

That the Gospels, the first three especially, actually are 
what they appear to be: Compilations of previously existing 
written materials, is made all but certain when the probable 
circumstances of the case are duly considered, and it is seen 
how natural it was that the first written reports that appeared 
of the sayings and doings of Jesus should be of an imperfect, 
unconnected, and fragmentary character. 

The most skeptical will hardly, I apprehend, object that I 
assume too much in supposing that he, of whom the Gospels 
purport to give an account, if he existed at all, was a person 
of no common character. If anything more than a myth, it 
will be granted, I presume, that he was considerably more 
than a myth. Although the ideas commonly entertained of 
him may be rejected as extravagant and unauthorized, yet 
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this much at least will be conceded: that, whatever limita- 
tions or defects are seen, or thought to be seen, in him, he 
was not an ordinary person. 

Holding him to have been a man of great native force, an 
assumption that surely, I say, cannot task any one’s faith, is 
it fanciful, — or are we not justified in taking it for granted, 
that his personal influence must needs have so told upon the 
people around him, that whatever was most remarkable in him, 
whether in word or deed, reported at first by word of mouth, 
came, in the course of time, to be reported in writing likewise? 
Some of those who saw and heard him, or only heard of him 
through others, might wish to preserve in remembrance such 
wise sayings, such striking incidents. Others, again, might wish 
to communicate information so interesting to distant friends, 
That the story should early take form in writing, at first in 
parts, but gradually growing more and more full, was so nat- 
ural and obvious a consequence, that there is no telling what 
slight circumstance may have first suggested the idea of put- 
ting some act, or acts, and words of Jesus on record. And 
when once a single written account of some one passage of 
his life, however brieQ and imperfect, appeared, the idea 
would be caught by one and another, and thus written 
accounts would be multiplied, each telling more or less about 
him according to the amount of information possessed by the 
writer. 

Alexander at the tomb of Achilles wished that he might 
have such a herald of his exploits as the dead hero had in 
Homer. The wish was idle. “Do great deeds and they will 
sing themselves.” Is this a mere poetical flourish? Or is it 
not greatly true? Such is the constitution of the world, that 
noble things said or done are sure to command reporters and 
recorders, individuals who are helpless to keep to themselves 
the admiration which such things kindle, and must needs 
become ,so entirely the self-forgetting heralds of what moves 
them thus powerfully, that it is not they, but the inspiring 
facts, that speak, or write, or sing through them. 

Of this truth we have, 1 conceive, a striking example in 
the case of Jesus. I find it only natural to suppose that, as 
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from the very first, the fame of him went abroad by word of 
mouth, so, very early, not impossibly before his death, but 
certainly very soon after that event, his fame was extended 
by written accounts also, that went from hand to hand, 
accounts of this or that remarkable incident, prepared with 
no special care, and for no purpose but of serving the imme- 
diate occasion, whatever that may have been. 

While, however, when there existed scarcely any but the 
simplest natural means of publication, none of the facilities 
that now abound, no Art of Printing, and writings could be 
increased only by the tedious process of transcription, the 
multiplication and diffusion of written records must have 
been comparatively slow, still, slow and scant as were the 
means of publication, in those days, such and so remarkable 
was that Life, that narratives of various passages of it, pre- 
pared by one and another in the first instance, as I have said, 
only for private satisfaction, or for the information of friends, 
as Luke afterwards composed his Gospel for his friend The- 
ophilus, were handed about and copied. And thus a number 
of little gospels, so to speak, got very early into being. 

Among those first, original narratives, just as among the 
oral reports that went abroad during the lifetime of Jesus, 
there were, doubtless, stories more or less exaggerated, some, 
perhaps, with hardly any foundation in fact. But, at the first, 
before the popular imagination had time to play, before it 
was raised to the height whence it became unable to distin- 
guish its own creations from facts, the principal and most 
numerous accounts that went abroad were written by per- 
sons who saw and heard most of what they relate, or who 
received their information from the lips of those immediately 
concerned ; most probably the former, because seeing is be- 
lieving, and eye-witnesses would be much more powerfully 
impressed than those who only heard through others, and, 
consequently, much more likely to be moved to write, 

What we may thus fairly infer to have been the course 
which things took, we have direct authority for concluding in 
one of our present Gospels themselves. Luke states in so 
many words that “many” had undertaken to prepare ac- 
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counts of what Jesus had said and done. “Forasmuch,” so 
he begins his Gospel, “as many have taken in hand to set 
Sorth a declaration of those things which are most surely 
believed among us, even as they delivered them to us, who 
Srom the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word, tt has seemed good to me also, having had perfect ac- 
guaintance with all things from the very first, to write to thee 
in order (xadesic), most excellent Theophilus, that thou mayest 
know the certainty of those things wherein thou hast been in- 
structed,” 

Thus is it expressly said, that there were mazy histories of 
Jesus in existence before Luke wrote his Gospel. So far 
from intimating that they were not trustworthy, he gives us 
explicitly to understand that they were derived from eye-wit- 
nesses. But that they were incomplete and fragmentary, 
may be inferred from the purpose of Luke, which, as he 
states, was not to relate anything new, or fhat was not already 
known, but “to write zz order,’ to put things known and 
already “surely believed” in an orderly shape; a work for 
which Luke considered himself qualified by his perfect ac- 
quaintance with all things from the very first. 

And, furthermore, while Luke’s history was, doubtless, a 
great improvement in fullness upon those many accounts of 
which he speaks, yet his Gospel, even more obviously than 
the others, has the appearance of being made up of separate 
and unconnected narrations, and these narrations, there can 
hardly be a question, were the same accounts to which he 
refers as having been made by many. The first and second 
Gospels have the same look. And as, with all their varia- 
tions, there is oftentimes a verbal agreement among the first 
three Gospels, it is in the highest degree probable that their 
authors all frequently made use of the same previously exist- 
ing materials. Literary composition was not then so facile 
an art that, when a narrative was once written, one would 


think of writing it over again.* 


* A few instances will suffice to show how manifestly Luke’s Gospel 
was composed in the way just stated. Opening at the 12th chapter, we 
7 
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I have remarked that those many first written notices of 
Jesus made their appearance probably before the mists of 
fable, generated by the imagination which the life of Jesus 
raised had time to gather round him. And yet, such was the 
effect of that remarkable life, that it was only natural that 
fabulous stories should very soon begin to be told about him. 
It is interesting to observe that those portions of the Gospels 
which present the greatest appearance of being fabulous 
relate to his nativity, that part of his life, upon which the 
excited imagination would be most likely to fasten first, and 
to find in the absence of any well-known facts, ample room 
for its creations. The portions referred to of the first and 
third Gospels contain just such stories as would be told of 
Jesus and John after they had become famous, and just such, 
moreover, as would naturally be the first of a fabulous kind 
to appear. They are made up of dreams and visions, and 
they are partly also of a poetical character, containing hymns 
ascribed to the mother of Jesus and to the father of John; 
just such compositions, I repeat, as would naturally appear 
and be credited after the popular imagination had become ex- 
cited by the eventful lives of Jesus and John. 





find the roth, 11th, and 12th verses entirely out of place, as may be seen 
by comparing them with the other Gospels ; and so is the 58th verse of 
the same chapter. These passages seem to have been put where they 
are without any careful regard to the connection. The account of the 
visit of Jesus to Nazareth, in chapter 4, precedes, when it is evident 
from the account itself that it should follow, the incident in the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum. 

Comparing Matt. ix. 32-34 with Matt. xii. 22-50, we find reason to 
believe that, among those “many” first-written accounts, there were 
different narratives of the same incident, some being more, and some 
less, full. These two passages evidently have reference to one and the 
same event; the former being very brief, the latter quite minute in 
comparison. That the same story should be thus repeated in the same 
Gospel, suggests the idea that Matthew, or,whoever put together the 
first Gospel, after adopting the first brief statement (chapter ix), came 
across the fuller narrative, and incorporated that also in the Gospel. 
If such were the case, it shows what little care was taken to avoid repe- 
tition, and what little art was used in the composition of our present 
Gospels. 
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Who the “many” were who wrote those earlier and less 
complete gospels cannot now be known. While they were 
individuals who had either themselves seen and heard what 
they related, or who obtained their information directly from 
“eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,” it is not likely 
that there weré among them, any of the immediate disciples 
of Jesus. 

His personal friends, those who became Apostles, were 
interested enough in giving information about him to the 
many curious who sought it. But they could hardly have 
thought it worth their while to take the trouble of commit- 
ting what they knew to writing. Where was the need? 
Were they not in hourly expectation of the world’s coming 
to an end? That generation, they fully believed, was the last. 
There were shortly to be new heavens and and a new earth. 
How could they think of taking the pains to perpetuate 
the memory of Jesus in a written form when he was to return 
in that generation, and might appear at any moment, and 
flood the world with the noonday brightness of his presence ? 
No period had come requiring them to pause and record a 
Past which the Future, close at hand, was so completely to 
eclipse. The life of Jesus had not, in their view, terminated. 
It had not fairly begun. He had not yet, properly speaking, 
“come.” All that had been was but prefatory to far greater 
things that were shortly to be. Accordingly, it never oc- 
curred to them to write about Jesus. So far as they were 
concerned, his history was left to write itself. 

Consequently those first numerous imperfect accounts of 
him came, not directly from the immediate circle of his per- 
sonal disciples, but from certain unknown persons who were 
prompted to the work by a simple and irresistible sense of 
the striking character of the things which they recorded ; in 
short by the pure force of truth, and who were, or who ob- 
tained their knowledge from those who were, eye and ear- 
witnesses of the things which they recorded. 

That such were the authors of those many first accounts 
receives some corroboration from the fact that the disciples 
of Jesus are invariably spoken of in the Gospels in the third 
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person. If these books had been written by his immediate 
disciples, would they not, sometimes at least, have used the 
first person? Would they not have said, “We did or said so 
and so,” “Jesus said to ws?” Czesar, in his Commentaries, 
speaks of himself in the third person. But then Czsar was 
a finished writer, versed in the art of literary composition. 
But the authors of the Gospel narratives show no sign of 
practised hands. They tell their story like children. To 
suppose that they, er gratia modestie, adopted the third per- 
son in place of the first is to ascribe to them a degree of art 
inconsistent with the very obviously inartificial character of 
their narrations. 


But although those primal Gospels were written by other 
than immediate disciples, yet, as time wore on, and Jesus did 
not return, and the fond hope of his coming, so long deferred, 
grew faint, and as, moreover, the once large number of the 
actors and spectators of those remarkable scenes was lessen- 
ing, and the demand was naturally increasing for all the 
knowledge that could be had of him, written accounts of him 
came to be among the things to be desired. But so little 
importance was attached to them, so feebly was this demand 
felt, there came no thought of having the work carefully done 
by the best qualified among the friends of Jesus. There 
were those “many” accounts that Luke refers to, already at 
hand, and these the immediate disciples and their associates 
knew to be true and to have been derived originally, in great 
part at least, from one and another among themselves. These, 
therefore, were put together without any concerted agree- 
ment, but as “it seemed good” to one and another of those 
more immediately concerned ; and thus, one after another in 
different places and at different times, our present first three 
Gospels came into existence. 

It is in accord with the account which I have now given of 
the origin of written records of the life of Jesus that only 
one of the first three Gospels bears an Apostolic name, and 
that is a name of not the most eminent, the two others bear- 
ing the names, not of Apostles, but of associates of Apostles ; 
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and all were prepared by their several authors, wholly in- 
dependently one of another, each doing the work of his own 
motion. 


Could anything well be more natural, under the circum- 
stances, than the appearance, in the way which I have now 
indicated, of just such writings as these three Gospels, com- 
posed as they are of narrations previously more or less widely 
known? And these pre-existing documents may have been 
written, as I have said, and multiplied years before they 
passed into their present shape. 

Indeed, the more carefully they are studied, the more 
plainly does it appear that what constitutes the substance of 
the first three Gospels was written very early. It is simply 
impossible for a literary composition, especially if it is of a 
narrative character, to avoid betraying its date. In its style 
and fashion, in its phraseology, in its modes of thought, in 
its incidental and unconscious allusions, it is sure to let out 
the secret. We may not always be able to tell from internal 
marks the precise year in which it was written, but we can 
fix its date very nearly. e 

Now the first three Gospels show scarcely any traces what- 
ever of any time removed from that in which the events 
recorded purport to have taken place. What traces of a 
later period may be apparent in them are so few and lie so 
lightly on the surface, and have so little vital connection with 
the body and soul of the history, that it is more probable 
that they have been added to the text than that they originally 
belonged to it. The forth Gospel, on the contrary, shows 
unmistakable marks of having been written at a later period, 
some time after the time of Jesus, when there had come into 
vogue certain peculiar modes of thought and language, cer- 
tain peculiar theological representations of Jesus. 

But the other Gospels not only do not show any signs of a 
period later than the times of Jesus, — they bear, deeply im- 
pressed upon them, numerous positive marks of having been 
composed under the first fresh effect which the events nar- 
rated must have produced. They read throughout as if they 
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were the first reports that went abroad, reduced to writing at 
once and on the spot, instantaneous photographic transfers of 
the impress made by the incidents recorded upon those who 
witnessed them. In fine, they are precisely such stories as 
one would have expected to be told by the simple-minded, 
childlike people among whom Jesus went about, supposing 
his life and acts to be such 4s are related. 


It has always been held to be of essential importance to 
the establishment of the historical truth of these writings 
that they should be proved to have been written by the per- 
sons whose names they bear. This once settled in the affirm- 
ative, it has been conceived that all difficulty must cease. 
But is it so? Would there be left no room for doubt? 
Would it follow of necessity that these accounts are true? 
Granting that Matthew, Mark, and Luke wrote every word of 
their several Gospels, and that we had in our hands the very 
books written by theirs, still might not the question be fairly 
asked, How do we know that what they relate is true? 

That they were under a preternatural influence that pre- 
served them from error, is a dogma now no longer tenable. 
It is not only entirely wanting in evidence, overwhelming 
facts are against it. 

That they wrote with a deliberate intention of palming off 
upon the world fictions for facts is also, on the other hand, a 
supposition which it is needless to entertain. It is not sus- 
pected in any quarter that they had any fraudulent design. 
That the authors of these writings honestly believed that 
what they relate had actually occurred, no one of any intelli- 
gence questions. 

But, innocent as they were of any intention to deceive, they 
may have been the dupes of a lively imagination, leading 
them to mistake illusions for actual occurrences. That this 
was possible in a degre, no one will think of denying. They 
were human, and, of course, liable in a measure to be thus 
deluded. The exposure to delusion is inseparable from our 
imperfect nature. To maintain that they were not mistaken 
at all is quite as irrational as to say that they were mistaken 
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altogether. Both these propositions are alike improba 
ble. 

In this state of the case, assuming that our first three Gos- 
pels were written by the persons whose names they bear, and 
that, whether originally written throughout by Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, or only, as we have said, in great part compiled by 
them, they contain what these writers or compilers fully be- 
lieved to be true, how shall it be ascertained whether they 
were or were not, to an extent greater or less, under a delu- 
sion? In other words, how is it to be discovered what of 
truth and what of error is contained in these writings ? 

Had we full biographies of their authors, we should know 
what manner of men they were, whether they were of a 
cautious, or whether they were of a credulous turn of 
mind. But even then, we should not be able to reach a con- 
clusion to which no doubt would attach, as to the credibility 
of their statements. For the most cautious of observers 
may sometimes be greatly mistaken, and the most credulous 
may sometimes report what is strictly true. 

But as it is, we know nothing of the Gospel narrators out- 
side of these their works. They may have been honest 
indeed, but of such limited culture and feeble intelligence as 
to qualify their trustworthiness very seriously. 

Since then we are ignorant of the persons who wrote the 
first three Gospels, there remains only one thing to be done, 
if we wish to find out whether they are, and to what extent 
they are, historically true. We must go to the Gospels them- 
selves. These we must examine and see what they have to 
say for themselves, how far it may be learned from their con- 
tents and from the way they tell the story, whether they are 
fabulous or true histories, or a mixture of the two, and in 
what proportions. In a word we must study their /zternal 
Evidence, the marks which they themselves show of their 
real character. 

In fact, in no case can recourse to the internal evidence of 
these records be dispensed with. Even were their authors 
perfectly well known to us as persons of the highest charac- 
ter for intelligence and integrity, we could not possibly find 
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their statements credible, unless these statements gave evi- 
dence in themselves of their credibility. Our respect for the 
writers might indeed forbid us to question the truth of what 
they tell us. As little could we, properly speaking, give their 
report an intelligent assent. Unless a thing is seen to be 
true in itself, that is, unless it is in harmony with all else that 
we accept as true, it cannot be received so that it will assim- 
ilate with all our other knowledge, receiving confirmation 
therefrom, and communicating confirmation thereto. It will 
enter into no vital relation in the mind, but be an insoluble 
element there; and may as well be rejected as received, for 
any use that it will be tous. We have a striking case in point 
in the extraordinary facts of Animal Magnetism and Spiritual- 
ism, facts, which, although we may be far from considering 
them as establishing the truth of a communication between 
the present state of being and another, yet, resting upon un- 
impeachable testimony, cannot be denied; neither can they 
be accepted. We have no knowledge, no philosophy, no the- 
ory as yet, by which they can take a place in our minds. So 
also, if the facts stated in the Gospels do not show them- 
selves to be true by harmonizing with all else that we receive 
as true or probable they cannot be accepted. It is not in our 
power to assent to them. The internal evidence of these 
books is, therefore, of the very first importance. It is the 
chief essential basis of an intelligent faith in whatever of his- 
torical truth is therein contained. All other. evidence is 
extrinsic and collateral. : 

The supreme importance of the internal evidence of the 
Gospels does not appear ever to have been duly appreciated. 
There is a manifest reason why it has not. 

In the belief, so long and widely prevalent, that the Gos- 
pels, with the rest of the Bible, are the word of God in the 
sense of having been written under the dictation, direct and 
preternatural, of his Spirit, men have considered themselves, 
and rightly enough, sacredly bound to take these books for 
perfect truth to every letter, and to hold it blasphemous in- 
fidelity to call in question the smallest particular therein. 

It is true, this idea of the miraculous inspiration of the 
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Scriptures is fast disappearing. But its influence lingers, 
either causing great reluctance to regard them as purely 
human compositions, to be submitted, if we wish to get at 
their meaning, to the same rules of interpretation that are 
applied to all other ancient writings, or driving numbers, 
without careful examination, by a mere reactionary force, to 
the opposite extreme of pronouncing them hardly worthy of 
any historical credit, mere legends or myths. Thus the abil- 
ity and the inclination to study the Gospels faithfully in order 
to ascertain what they are, have alike been wanting. Fear 
has been in the way, or it has been taken for granted that it 
is not worth the trouble. 

As the old paralyzing awe of these books is rapidly disap- 
pearing in the increasing light and freedom of our day, there 
is little need that we should address ourselves to that. But 
to the growing skepticism that cares not to take the pains to 
examine these writings and ascertain what they are, we sub- 
mit that, fabulous or mythical as they may appear, yet, since 
they have lain for ages at the foundation of this great and ven- 
erable Christendom, they justly claim the most thoughtful and 
candid attention. Holding such a place and so long, there 
must be something in them that will repay the trouble; or 
else there is no distinction as to their power over mankind, 
between fancy and fact, between falsehood and truth — some- 
thing of force, of reality, making it worth the while of the 
wisest to look searchingly and patiently into them, and see if 
it cannot be ascertained what that something is. It certainly 
is not improbable that he, who is the subject of these books, 
whose life has been followed by such great consequences, and 
who has been believed for ages to be nothing less than the 
Infinite One, was something more than a phantom of the 
imagination, something more than the fanatic and adventurer 
that some represent him to have been, rushing blindly to his 
own ruin, courting death for the sake of effect.* Was there 
ever a great movement without a person, actual and strong, at 
the heart of it? Has it not been truly said, that “the history 


* M. Renan. 
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of the world is the history of a few robust persons”? It 
argues poorly for the Providence over the world, to which 
every atom is submissive, to imagine that so great a revolu- 
tion as has now been going on for nineteen centuries was in- 
augurated by a fiction, or by a young man of aims so limited 
and character so defective as some would fain have Jesus to 
have been. 

At all events, the writings that profess to report what he 
said and did, after having been go long most egregiously mis- 
represented and misinterpreted, are not to be flung aside as 
idle fables, without the most earnest, patient, and candid 
efforts to discover what they really are. 

Have they ever fairly had such an examination? They 

have been written about and microscopically studied, heaven 
knows. But has it not been either for the sake of some 
dogmatic reason that they have been put to the torture, or, 
on account of some skeptical theory, never so much as even 
read? : 
It is only fair to endeavor to approach them in quite an- 
other spirit, with a purpose that listens singly and earnestly 
to hear, not whether they echo and authorize our favorite 
opinions, but what they say of themselves. 

We are at liberty to consult them, if we please, to discover 
whether they accord with our preconceived ideas, although, 
if our preconceived ideas are very dear to us and we do not 
keep them at arm’s length during the investigation, we shall 
be very apt to find what we seek. Still the liberty of search 
is indisputable. We may endeavor, as Strauss has done, with 
all the ability and learning we can command, to show that 
the stories about Jesus are myths. But we are equally free, 
nay, are we not bound by the considerations which I have 
suggested, to find out, if we may, how much there is in the 
Gospels of unquestionable historical fact? And this can 
now be decided only in one way: By an examination fearless, 
candid, earnest, and critical of these writings themselves. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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THE UPPER STANDING. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY C. A. BARTOL, D.D., IN THE WEST CHURCH, 
MARCH 3, 1872. 


Stand. — EPH. vi. 14. 


THE meaning of this word,is curious to consider. We ask, 
Where does a man stand ? hat is his standing in the com- 
munity? Something to stand on we must have in our own 
soul. We all have what is called “understanding.” Impres- 
sions are made on us by what we behold and experience in 
the world. We arrange these impressions in order as, 
through our senses they enter our minds; and we learn the 
natural laws so as to guard ourselves with house and cloth- 
ing from the weather, to walk without stumbling or slipping, 
ride over the land, sail on’the water, analyze and re-combine 
the elements of matter, sleep at night, work in the morning, 
get food convenient for us, and go in when it rains. 

But to all this understanding Paul in the text does not 
refer: but, if you will allow me to invent a word, to the 
“upper-standing,” in the soul, of truth and righteousness, 
faith and peace. 

There is a school of philosophy very old in the world, but 
never stronger than now, which teaches that all we have and 
are comes through one or another of these five doors of the 
body, — the eye, the ear, the touch, the taste, the smell. 
Through them the brain is stocked with knowledge of ma- 
terial things, as a store, warehouse, grain-elevator, is with 
goods, utensils, and wheat. All the furniture of our being 
is made of the earth, so shaped and refined, as tables and 
tools of metal and wood, or as oil, alcohol, and sugar are 
extracts of animal substance or plant. 

But there is another school which says, not all things are 
taken thus from the outside. Some things are /et down 
within. We are not only magazines of matter. We are 
receptacles of God. If nothing but inanimate figures of all 
that lives and breathes were transferred through our percep- 
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tions, what a funeral procession nature would be to the re- 
ceiving-tomb of our breast! 

But we are in communication with our source. The in- 
rushing of this world does not make us, more than the tide 
makes the river Charles or Merrimac. The ocean swelling 
into the river’s mouth seems to make it, and sends a salt cur- 
rent miles up the stream. But the river flows from some 
upland lake or spring, and empties into the sea. So our 
being flows from an Infinite fouftain, of which river and sea 
are drops, but we share the creative essence. 

On this internal position of spiritual love, confidence, obe- 
dience, I exhort you to take your stand. We call it the Inte- 
rior ; but it includes what we call exterior. The world is in 
God, not God in the world. He is container, uncontained. 

Do you stand with Him? or, if you dislike the masculine 
pronoun, with It, the spirit of all beauty and strength? “Of 
course I do,” as a religious believer you may say. But it 
is a question! Many Christians do not, save in part. The 
popular religion complains of science for building on the ma- 
terial world. But on what world does the popular religion 
build but the letter, the book, the work natural or miraculous, 
the tradition, the authority of the church? all which have val- 
ue, not as the foundation, but so far as they are built on the 
foundation of the spirit: for two, three, or four foundations 
there are not,—only one. Oh, believe me, ¢haz is within 
you, and not without, — within, in the native sense of deity, 
in the instinct of purity, feeling of love, sentiment of right. 
All the light and influence from abroad could not create or 
impart, but only quicken and unfold, these innate affections 
and necessary ideas. 

Sincerity is integrity, honest appeal to your author, to use 
Mr. Jefferson’s phrase in the Declaration of Independence, 
“for the rectitude of your intentions,” in whatever you say or 
do. It is the perfect trust in Him. It is the self-possession 
which comes from being possessed with his presence and 
convicted of duty by his law. It is the centre of gravity 
falling within ;— not without, for perpetual uneasy depend- 
ence on somebody’s favor or support or success or applause 
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to comfort and stay you up. It is the poise which is peace. 
What is the grace and glory of any mgn’s or woman’s de- 
portment but a certain balance and composure in the fea- 
tures, manners, motion, and speech? It is the soul keeping 
its footing, not amid the accidents of this whirling sphere, but 
in the Divine Equity wherein all human justice finds motive 
and rest, whence the fair final award to every creature will 
not fail, on which we cast ourselves for suffering solace 
under whatever ill treatment, insult, affront, or unreasonable 
blame. O my critic, with bow and arrow of curious lip and 
censorious tongue, you cannot touch me there. Your shot 
is futile as the cannon in the Prussian war firing at the bal- 
loon, soaring with its message. 

I pray you seek this #pper standing, so as not to be the 
slave of opinion, the victim of slander, miserable as the butt 
of others’ injury, more wretched as the plaything or prey of 
your own vanity and revenge! Oh, you shall have, above all 
the hurly-burly of contention, sweet repose as a hang-bird in 
his lofty perch. No sparrow under the eaves nor eagle in 
her eyrie shall feel more safe than you in this Pavilion of 
that Real Presence whose quiet no rattle of folly can annoy 
or weapon of enmity disturb. 

We learn that, in certain conditions, the human body loses 
or overcomes its gravitation to the earth, has a /evitation to 
walk the water like Jesus, — and in some certified cases of 
more recent date ;— or to rise to the ceiling and float in the 
air. Mgdame Guyon was in such ecstasy she could hardly 
rest. Such marvels, however interesting as signs of super- 
natural power, concern us less because the beneficent order 
holds us to the ground. That other gravitation we want to 
conquer, of the soul to the clod. The levitation I fain would 
see is not of the physical frame among the flying birds, but 
of the revering mind on wings of aspiration and prayer. 
Was Jesus at Bethany, as Luke says, parted from his disci- 
ples, and carried up into heaven? I know only he was in 
heaven all the time, and is still in the clouds to sensual 
minds. 

This upper stand is for comfort as well as light, like some 
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structure on the coast at once a dwelling and a fort. Have 
you on occasion done your best for other persons, put your 
heart’s blood into some work or word; and, after toil and 
tears, setting before them the result, encountered from them 
only expressions of disgust and discontent, like some keeper 
of an inn or provider for a family, who, at mych expense of 
time and money, sets on the board a dish the guests look at 
and speak of with scorn? Have you exerted yourself in some 
arrangement to please your husband or wife, and is displeas- 
ing and blame your only success? Then you want a retreat, 
to get over the disappointment which would drink out what 
remains, from your effort, of your life. You want Christ’s 
closet and his mountain-top. Blessed if you have this spirit- 
ual summit of thought and communion with God! We have 
all had the fortune of rebuff or ill reward from those we tried 
to serve. I am your brother in such experience! What 
shall the representative do when not only political adversa- 
ries assail, but his coustituents reject him, whom he loved 
and cared for more than all the favor of the world? Have 
some refuge or die! Say, “God is my constituency, —so I 
live without your praise!” Do as Jesus did when friends fell 
off and human fellowship failed, — make Him your society. 
Astronomers tell us the moon has no atmosphere, — no 
breathing there! There are times of desertion, disapproval, 
or rebuke of us by all around, when our atmosphere seems 
gone, —no earthly breath of liking and sympathy for the 
soul. We are laughed at and condemned tor ouy wisest 
plans and dearest views. What shall we do? Denounce 
the fault-finders as themselves the sinners and fools ; we, ex- 
cellent Pharisees, more holy than they? No: if your point 
is higher and vision wider, lead them patiently up! What is 
the use of pointing those in the valley to the prospect from 
the peak ? 

But, if they insist that you shall not only come down after, 
but stay with them in the narrow, gloomy, misty vale, feeding 
them with their old prejudices and superstitions as long as 
they live; admitting the perfect beauty of the lowland, and 
denying the glory above; then resist the demand, and call 
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them to the #fper stand. That is the Transfiguration. Je- 
sus was transfigured not only on the high mountain, where 
“his face did shine as the sun and his raiment became white 
as the light,” but in the height of his temper and teaching 
all the time; and what was he transfigured by, but suffer- 
ing, more than by talking with Moses and Elias? He walked, 
but did not rest, on the earth. Said the Norwegian genius of 
the violin to a noble woman, my friend, “ Your eyes are full 
of sunshines.” But it was not solar light he saw gaily re- 
flected, but spiritual light transmitted, transcendent, through 
a medium melted like gravel into glass by the flux of grief. 

But is not this loftier position, this upper standing, a vain- 
glorious pretense and conceit? Had you not better keep the 
peace by giving up your notions and coming down from the 
tree you have climbed like Zaccheus to see the Lord? This 
is the most subtle temptation of the Devil, to sacrifice sin- 
cerity to love! O my friends, not love of God or man, only 
fond, selfish, superficial good nature rears the altar on which 
that sacrifice is laid. Compromise is not a road, but a 
swamp. Rather make your tongue hard as a turnpike or 
iron rail to further people, than, in Solomon’s phrase, a deep 
ditch to bemire! Act no part in this world’s great masquer- 
ade of guile. Speak the truth,— God give me grace to speak 
it!— though, Lord Bacon says, men prefer some fancy or 
tradition, as by the ignorant an amethyst, ruby, or bit of col- 
ored glass is preferred to the diamond; and as the boy in 
Scott’s novel refused the lady's gold he knew not the worth 
of, and begged for silver money instead. 

The upper standing get and maintain if only to report 
what you see, like those observers on Mount Washington all 
winter long, — with the thermometer twenty below zero, and 
the freezing wind fifty miles an hour! The weather reports 
guard against storms: these wffer-standers warn us of worse 
ones in our way. 

Not for amusement, as one goes to the top of Bunker-Hill 
Monument or the State-House Cupola, do we ascend Mount 
Zion, but to survey our life, take an observation of duty, cor- 
rect our bearings, and lay a new course. When Jesus said 
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the Fatser’s house has many mansions, he was thinking of 
some chamber above that upper room where the last supper 
was eaten. On some celestial staging he stood. Some shy- 
light let in the revelations he imparted. When shall we be 
new-created to exercises so divine? Never till we take the 
Christian stand! It is good and profitable to go up with him, 
as he took Peter and James and John. Is nothing useful but 
what relates to the flesh, what we shall eat and drink and 
wear? Is the observatory yonder of no value because it 
opens on no garden, barn, wood-house, or field? Globes and 
galaxies visit it to which the solar system is a spot ; and men 
are guided over land and sea by what it records. 

Let me celebrate the passing of my thirty-fifth anniversary 
here to-day with the glad confession that towards this upper 
stand Christianity has had a hand in lifting the world, — 
slowly, but indeed! Some do not own this uplifting. We 
may not feel it. We do not feel the continent rise under us; 
but it has risen. Once the sea flowed over this spot far as 
the Connecticut River. But the land has risen, and the 
water slipped off, and left marks of its retiring on many a 
promontory, valley, and inlet. The moral continent, in the 
course of Christian ages, has risen, too, and raised mankind 
with it, —our religion, not the only, but one great agency. 
Compare other bibles with ours, other teachers with Jesus, 
and do justice to all, and own the defects in our prophets 
and sacred books! 

But acknowledge we have been inoculated by him; and the 
operation ¢ook in our blood and race; as Platonism, Bud- 
dhism, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism took among other tribes, 
but with all their charm of abstract beauty did not with us 
and our sires. It is said, If Confucius had the chance he would 
do the same. That “if” is the largest word in the dictionary! 
Religion is not a theory, a matter of logic and literary criti- 
cism ; nor is it merely a curious study to find out who first 
uttered the Golden Rule, but of experience. We idealize 
Jesus, it is said. Can you not put it the other way? He 
has idealized us into a glorious vision and holy imagination 
of Heaven! He grasped God with one hand, man as firmly 
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with the other, and the spark of a Divine Humanity passed. 
His experiment has succeeded! It were moval suicide to 
tear out of our heart what his coming has been the occasion of. 
“T and my Father are one:” ¢hat is the greatest of sayings. 
That is the text I wrote in my orthodox friend’s album for 
the fair, — for it means the unity of every filial with the great 
parental mind. Should everything else of his gospel fade, 
the church sink, the New Testament as a volume be obsolete 
and forgot, that thought would remain like the light of the 
setting sun lingering on some cross after the evening shad- 
ows had fallen on house and street, far over the land, and 
thick on the sea. To fulfill that unity will take the rest of 
our life, the life of all men, a large piece of paradise, — the 
pursuit of the whole Immortality. 

But this is not to secure future felicity, but for immediate 
use. It has been said the religion of Jesus has fine visions of 
far-off worlds, but lacks practicality. But nothing so practical 
as this view he gives of our divine origin and destiny, It 
does not make some last, expiring sacrifice the purchase 
money of heaven, but blesses every day and immortalizes 
earthly life. It is illustrated, not by that 77c2 man who, by 
sharp trade and sordid penury, with fingers like claws, heaps 
the hoard he holds with a tight fist, till age comes and death 
threatens ; and then he gives great lumps of gold to some 
bigoted sect to buy his seat at the everlasting concert, — but 
by that other, more wealthy in heart than in purse, who never 
screwed a penny out of his neighbor, made a hard bargain, 
or ground one poor man’s face ; but lines his path, and light- 
ens every countenance with benediction and benefit, in each 
lowly service on that upper stand, whence but a step takes 


among the angels. 


“We must gather up the remnants of bliss that fall on us mo- 
ment by moment, and weave them into an eternal raiment with 
which to clothe our spirits as we traverse eternity.” 

9 
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THE BIBLE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


I RECOGNIZE in the Bible an inspiration which transcends 
the reach of human genius, and lifts us up into a higher 
sphere of contemplation and emotion. There are parts 
which I do not understand, parts obscured by the shadow 
of past ages resting upon them, and others which shall 
be known to us only as the dissolving shadows of future 
centuries shall unfold their prophetic meaning. There are 
parts which are only the history of particular individuals, or 
the announcement from God of institutions, customs and 
laws, adapted to a nation in the lower stages of civilization, 
intended to answer only a temporary purpose, and then to be 
superseded by a more perfect system for which they were to 
prepare the way. There are, therefore, many passages in the 
Bible which are nothing to us, which we cannot understand, 
and which would only mislead us if we attempted literally to 
obey them. But through every portion of the sacred volume 
are passages stamped there by the hand of God, and, like 
him, the same yesterday, to-day and forever. They appeal 
to emotions, they meet wants, they announce truths, they 
breathe a spirit, which shall last as long as man continues 
on the earth. These passages are comparatively few, but 
they are the watchwords which lead on to victory, the cen- 
tral suns from which light shines out on all our path, words 
whose intensity of thought and life spreads itself all around 
us, as burning incense on the altar fills the whole temple 
with its perfume. 

I have sometimes imagined these passages set, each to its 
appropriate music, in one great and various anthem. The 
passionate cry of penitence sobbing out its Miserere, “God 
be merciful to me, a sinner,” “Take not thine holy spirit from 
me ;” followed by the invitations of our Lord in tones of infi- 
nite tenderness, “Come unto me ye who labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” The wail of human weak- 
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ness and mortality: “Man cometh forth as a flower and is 
cut down; he fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 
Thou changest his countenance and sendest him away ;” 
answered by the sublime annunciation rising over the tomb, 
“T am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” Amid all the rest, 
in tones expressive at once of suffering and of triumph, as 
from souls yet waiting beneath the altar, come the words, 
“How long, O Lord, how long,” and as a divine response, 
“‘T heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.” And then the vast 
choir of the living and the dead, those who feel our human 
weaknesses, those who are just passing the flood and those 
who stand before the throne, clothed in their robes of right- 
eousness, join the solemn chorus, and in tones of infinite 
sweetness aid power sing alike in heaven and in earth, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” “ Salvation to our God who 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever. 


EASTER MORNING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF EMANUEL GEIBEL. 


On Easter morn, the lark, high soaring, 
Through clearest heaven his flight upwings ; 
Hid in the blue, his joy outpouring, 
A resurrection song he sings. 
And as he carols, thousand voices, 
In fields below, blithe echo make ; 
The old is gone, and all rejoices, 
To youth renewed, glad world, awake ! 
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Awake, ye streams through valleys flowing, 
Praise ye the Lord with joyful sound! 

In splendor of spring sunlight glowing, 
Wake, leaves and grasses all around ! 

Ye violets in woodlands springing, 
Ye blossoms red, primroses pale, 

With one accord your witness bringing, 
That life o’er death does not prevail ! 


Awake, ye hearts that idly dreaming 
In winter slumber still delay, 

Amidst dead pains and pleasures deeming 
Ye live a withered life away! 

God’s glory breathes through earth as wonder 
Of youthful breath, — inhale it ye! 

Like Samson burst your bonds asunder, 
And as the eagle shall ye be! 


Awake, ye souls whose hopes are sleeping, 


With shattered longings, in the tomb, 
Ye troubled eyes, bedimmed with weeping, 
That see not spring-time’s beauteous bloom, 
Ye seekers, who, your dreams believing, 
In barren paths roam far astray, 
Awake, this miracle receiving, 
Behold a world new born to-day! 


Rejoice ye all in the salvation 
By which, free flowing, ye were blessed ! 
It is an inward restoration, 
Through image of the spring expressed. 
The sere waves green, in airs fresh given, 
The old is young, afar and near, 
The breath of God the tomb has riven: 
Awake, for Easter morn is here! 
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THE SAVIOUR’S JOY. 
BY WILLIAM NEWELL, D.D. 


THE eloquent French preacher, whose recent visit was so 
cordially welcomed by this community, spoke, in one of his 
addresses, of the erroneous representations of Christ and the 
erroneous types of Christian excellence which originated in 
the medizeval church and which had their influence on the 
popular conceptions of our Lord’s character, giving it a pas- 
sive, effeminate aspect, and leaving out the manlier, robuster, 
more energetic qualities that were blended with them, as we 
may learn from a full study of his life, into a perfect whole. 

Something of the same false coloring has been given, I 
think, to the life of Jesus by looking at it as one continued 
scene of struggle and trial, by dwelling too exclusively on its 
tragic and sombre side, thinking of him always as a man of 
sorrows, carrying his heavy cross, bowed down by the weight 
of his great office, by the hostility and bitter prejudice which 
met him on every side, and by the mournful spectacle of 
human misery and human guilt. The orthodox theology has 
favored this partial view of our Saviour’s life and character ; 
not an unnatural one, we may allow, but one which should 
not be received without some protest and qualification. The 
fact that it has not been more distinctly noticed and criti- 
cised, even by opponents of the popular creed, made me hes- 
itate a little in questioning what has been so generally ac- 
cepted, or, at least, tacitly acquiesced in. But the more I 
think of it the stronger is my conviction that the common 
view is one-sided and needs correction. 

We have but a brief sketch in the Gospels even of the pub- 
lic life of Jesus, of what he said and did; no description of his 
personal appearance, no account, such as in our times we look 
for in a biography, of his bearing and address, no attempted 
portrait of his character. Many things are omitted which we 
should be glad to know. But from the concise, condensed, 
fragmentary record we can sometimes reasonably infer what 
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is not distinctly said. We may throw, as Furness and others 
have often so happily done, the light of a wisely directed 
imagination upon scenes that are only outlined in the Gos- 
pels. We learn from them that Christ was no stern, unsocial 
recluse, no monkish ascetic, no rough-clad preacher in the 
wilderness, like John the Baptist, feeding on locusts and wild 
honey. He went about freely, simply, genially among all 
classes of people; into the ruler’s house and the fisherman’s 
cottage, into the Pharisee’s home and the Publican’s dwell- 
ing ; was a guest at the table of Simon and took part in the 
wedding at Cana. So that the fault-finders of his day said 
of him, “Behold a man gluttonous and. a wine bibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.” Should we not, in har- 
mony with these facts of the record, picture him to ourselves 
as sympathizing with all innocent enjoyment, entering with 
sweet cordiality into the gayety of the young, rejoicing with 
them that rejoiced, not censuring, not checking their happi- 
ness, but breathing into it out of his own spirit the love of 
God and the love of man? When Dr. Priestley was once told 
of the saying of a Presbyterian minister, uttered, I believe, in 
rebuke of some levity among his hearers, “ Jesus wept, but 
he never laughed, as far as we know, never even smiled.” 
“ What,” said Priestley, “not when the little children were 
brought to him, and he took them up in his arms, and blessed 
them?” We may be sure that he smiled then. 

The life of Christ, as I read it, was far from being a life of 
unmixed sorrow and trial. It had its great and peculiar sat- 
isfactions running through it and giving it a heavenly bright- 
ness. He did not wait for death to make him partaker of the 
joy which was promised to his work. He tasted of a portion 
of its fruits on this side of the tomb. He surely, who came 
to preach good-tidings to the world and to communicate the 
blessings of his spirit, must have felt them himself. Un- 
doubtedly he had much to contend with in the antagonistic 
spirit of his age and his country. He had to witness the 
saddening spectacle of moral corruption all around him, and 
to meet the fierce opposition of the Pharisee, the bigot and 
the worldling. He whose heart overflowed with tenderness 
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and good-will found himself an object of the bitterest hostil- 
ity. He was misrepresented, misunderstood, cut off in a 
great measure from human sympathy. And in the closing 
scenes of his life he passed through sore trials and the 
appalling agonies of the cross. But we must remember that 
the sad and tragic events of his ministry did not make up the 
whole, or even the greater part, of his life. They were the 
clouds that sweep across an azure sky, gathering at length 
into an evening tempest. Yet the morning and the noon 
were bright and peaceful. The glimpses that we have of his 
childhood and youth are glimpses of a lovely sunshine ; and 
even through the fierce storm that burst upon him at the last 
there were gleams of a heavenly light. 

Have we not been in danger, in common with the whole 
Christian world, of taking a partial view of the condition and 
career of Christ? Have we not been too apt to dwell on the 
darkest events in his ministry and to transfer their shadows 
to the rest? Have we not looked too exclusively at his trials, 
too little at the enjoyments and consolations which must also 
have been abundantly his? Do not Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary, the sweat of his agony, and the lurid gloom of his cru- 
cifixion give an undue coloring to the picture that we form of 
him in our minds? And have not the peculiar doctrinal the- 
ories that have prevailed, concerning the purpose of his mis- 
sion and death, and the nature of his sufferings and his 
atonement, tended to deepen the error ? 

In his last conversation with his disciples, full of solemnity 
and yet of a lofty cheer, under the shadow of the cross 
already looming up before him, he himself speaks of the 
“peace,” the “joy,” that was his and which he would fain 
communicate in all its fulness to the apostles of his word. 
And in the Epistle to the Hebrews we read of “the joy that 
was set before him,” for which he “endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame.” The joy that was set before him. What 
are we to understand by the expression? The meaning, I 
suppose, which suggests itself to most minds in reading the 
passage, refers to the heavenly reward and exaltation which 
Jesus was to receive as the meed of his service and the coni- 
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pensation for his sufferings, the crown for the cross. This, 
though not a false, is to me an inadequate and limited view 
of the Scripture, as it is of the truth behind it. It compre- 
hends. but a part of what the language may serve to convey. 
And taken by itself seems to do some injustice to Christ. 
It represents him as acting from a motive of far-seeing self- 
interest alone ; whereas, there are, I think, much higher and 
wider considerations implied in the sentence. At least, if 
they were not in the writer’s mind, we may see that his word 
was larger than his thought and take from it what more it 
offers. We need not limit the sense of the phrase, “ The joy 
that was set before him,” to the single idea of future personal 
glory. “Looking unto Jesus,” seeing him as I do, I would 
rather include in it a// the rewards, all the satisfactions, 
whether in this life or the life to come, which waited on the 
ministry of our Lord. 

There was that which, in the common view, is so promi- 
nently or exclusively dwelt upon, namely, the celestial bles- 
sedness which was to follow the shame and agony of the 
cross. Christ saw beyond the horrors that were gathering 
over his head, beyond the dark death-scene upon Calvary, 
beyond the tomb in which his crucified body was to be 
laid with wailing and tears, the happy home in his Father’s 
house waiting to receive him. He had no doubts, no fears 
overhanging the bright prospect that revealed itself to his 
illumined vision. Heaven was to him no distant, dimly-seen, 
haze-enveloped, dreamlike land, but a near reality. And he 
was, no doubt, sustained in his toils and in his martyrdom by 
the hope which in every age has cheered and uplifted his fol- 
lowers in theirs; only in him it was a full and unclouded hope. 
He looked forward to the end ; and through the gloom of his 
present trial the brightness of everlasting light and life shone 
in upon him from the world to come. It helped to strengthen 
him in the duties and to raise him above the temptations 
of his appointed way. It formed a part of the joy that was 
set before him, for which he willingly gave up worldly comfort 
and peace, and at length laid down his life. But only a part, 
not the whole. There were many other and higher sources 
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of happiness, consolation and strength opened to Christ 
in the discharge of his exalted office. There was the sense 
of God’s special favor always shining upon him. He knew 
that as long as he was true to his trust, he could not be for- 
saken by that Almighty Friend.’ He was not alone; the 
Father was with him, — with him not only in the wider sense 
in which he is nigh to all his creatures, to all his works, but 
with him also in a tender, spiritual union and affection. He 
had before him the promise, as he had already the experi- 
ence, of the blessedness which springs from the assurance of 
being the object of God’s peculiar and unalterable love. 
And with this, the peace, the cheerfulness, the self-approval, 
which came to him, as they do to all, from the consciousness 
of a single-hearted devotion to truth and duty; of a faithful 
use of Heaven’s gifts for Heaven’s purposes; and of the 
accomplishment of the allotted work. 

Then, too, there was the joy of doing good,—the divine 
joy of making others happy. Christ certainly had this in 
more ways than one. He not only brought peace and salva- 
tion to the soul, but, unless the Gospel history be an inex- 
plicably —I had almost said miraculously — compounded 
mixture of fiction with fact, of myth and legend with real 
events and a real personage, the most admirable and lovable 
the world has ever seen, he had power from on high over 
bodily pain and disease. Wherever he went, multitudes 
came to him with their sick and he healed them. Wherever 
he went, he carried a blessing with him to some poor sufferer 
by the wayside, or to some long afflicted household where 
human skill and human affection had labored and wept in 
vain. How vividly rise up before us the scenes in which 
Jesus came like a good angel from heaven to the relief of the 
distressed! We see the miserable leper, creeping from his 
lonely hut, shunned by his fellow beings, with poisoned flesh 
and aching bones and loathsome aspect, dragging out a 
wretched existence, to which death comes, at length, as the 
kindest of God’s mercies. He has heard of the wonderful 
works of Christ, and he hastens into his presence, and falls 
trembling with hope at his feet, saying, “ Lord, if thou wilt, 
10 
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thou canst make me clean.” And lo! the hand of Jesus is 
laid upon the foul, bloated, ulcerated form; “I will, be thou 
clean.” We can imagine the flood of joy which rushes 
through the heart of the grateful suppliant, as he finds his 
prayer fulfilled, feels a new life bounding through his veins, 
and looks forward to a brightening future, where before all 
was frightful and dark. And Christ surely — the loving and 
sympathizing Christ —could not view the happiness which 
he thus gave, without happiness. It must have been re- 
flected into his own breast. 

But this was only one instance out of many in which it was 
his privilege to be the benefactor of the body, as well as of 
the soul. Everywhere he met with those who owed to him 
some great blessing which 4e had restored. There were the 
blind, who now, with an ever-new delight, opened their see- 
ing, enjoying eyes on God’s glorious works, on the counte- 
nances of their friends, on the commonest scenes and objects 
around them, finding another world opened to them, another 
life bestowed. There were the deaf, whose unstopped ears 
drank in the music of the sanctuary, where they came to 
praise God for his goodness, or caught with charmed surprise 
the warbling of the morning bird, or listened to the voices 
of those whom they loved, and as they heard, remembered 
and blessed Jesus. There was the cripple, rejoicing in his 
recovered freedom and strength, walking and leaping and 
giving thanks to God. That which to us is an every-day 
thing, the enjoyment of which awakens no emotion, calls 
forth no gratitude, or but a faint, sluggish one, becomes a 
priceless gift to him who has never experienced or who for a 
time has lost it. There was joy in the villages of Judea 
when Christ passed through them, healing as he went ; and 
that joy must have found its way back to his own soul. I 
think, too, of other acts of his power and kindness, more 
strikingly beneficent still. I think of the homes, darkened 
by death, filled with wailing and weeping, in which he called 
back the departing spirit to the friends who were mourning 
with a bitter and hopeless sorrow. I think of the ruler of 
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the synagogue, the father in his agony at the feet of Jesus, 
pleading with him in behalf of his only daughter, his dying 
child. I follow them to the house where the heart-stricken 
mother is watching at her side, thinking each faintly-heaving 
breath the last. I hear the words of Christ, “The maid is 
not dead, but sleepeth,” and the low, scornful laugh of the 
by-standers. I see the change which suddenly passes over 
the pale face, the cheek recovering its bloom, the eye rekin- 
dling its brightness, and, as if just awaking from long slum- 
ber, gazing with fond surprise upon the countenances that 
are gathered: around it. I see the joyful amazement and 
gratitude of the parents, as, weeping, weeping now for joy, 
they take their child to their arms, and thank their preserver. 
I think of the scene at the tomb of Lazarus, and the reunion 
of the broken circle in a happiness heightened by the tempo- 
rary separation. I think of the mourner of Nain, the wid- 
owed mother, bending over the dead body of her only son, 
feeling in her loneliness and sorrow that all has been taken 
from her. The funeral group is on its way to the rural tomb. 
It has reached the gate of the city, and is passing through, as 
Jesus, journeying with his disciples, draws nigh. “ And when 
the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said unto 
her, ‘Weep not.’ And he came and touched the bier; and 
they that bore him stood still. And he said, ‘Young man, 
I say unto thee, arise.’ And he that was dead arose and 
began to speak.” Was it not his mother’s name which first 
broke from his lips? It is left to our own imaginations to 
paint the feelings of that hour. We know what they must 
have been, and we know, too, that they could not have been 
lost upon the heart of Jesus. He, who had compassion on 
the sorrow, would have sympathy with the joy. Must he not 
have found in the exercise of the miraculous power, en- 
trusted to him by his Father, a source of great and constant 
happiness? In removing the pains and griefs of others, 
must not his own have been lightened? Surely it was no 
poor and common pleasure to scatter around him on his way 
the greatest of temporal blessings; no poor and common 
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pleasure to be the centre of so many grateful remembrances, 
and the object of so deep and ardent an affection as he 
inspired in many minds. 

But the joy that was set before him included much more 
also than this. Put it out of sight, if you will. Ignore his 
miraculous gifts and the miraculous blessings that flowed from 
them. Over and above these, or without these, he had still 
the joy of communicating to the souls of men the highest 
good which one being can impart to another,—the joy of 
saving them from their sins, of leading them to God, of pre- 
paring them for heaven. The mission of Christ was the 
noblest and the most blessed which God can commit to his 
servant ; and in undertaking it our Saviour was cheered, not 
only by the delightfulness of the work itself, but by the 
promise, whispered to him from heaven, of its beneficent and 
far-reaching results. He had the joy of beginning a move- 
ment whose blessings were to spread through the world and 
to be poured out upon countless generations of immortal 
men. He had before him, in the prophetic confidence of a 
far-seeing faith, the joy of announcing the good tidings of his 
Gospel, not only to the few who saw and believed, but 
through them and their successors, to millions upon millions 
in the ages that should follow his own. He had before him 
the joy and the glory of becoming the light, the example, the 
Saviour, the comforter of multitudes all over the world, to 
whom the preaching of his word, and the holding forth of his 
life were to be the power of God unto salvation. He had before 
him the joy and the triumph of seeing the divine truth, for 
which he offered himself up, making its way into the heart of 
the world with a sure, though irregular, progress, and every- 
where finding some souls of kindred spirit ready to receive it 
and bringing forth fruit sixty and a hundred fold. And this 
was part of the joy of which he speaks, at his last interview 
with his Apostles, when he says, “These things have I 
spoken to you that my joy might remain in you, and your joy 
might be full.”* Or as Norton renders it, “That my joy 


* John, xv. 15. 
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might be felt by you, and your joy made perfect.” And in 
the prayer which follows, “That they might have my joy ful- 
filled in themselves.”* Or more clearly, as in Norton’s ver- 
sion, “ That the joy which is my portion may te completely 
felt by them.” 

The anniversaries of the last scenes in the ministry of 
Christ have just gone by with all the show and pageantry in 
Romish cathedrals of Passion Week. The last acts of the 
“Divine Tragedy” have been celebrated with a dramatic 
eloquence and art. The wailing M/sereres are now followed 
by the Easter anthems of gladness and praise. “Christ is 
risen! Christ is risen.” We are called by the associations of 
the season to turn our thoughts from the trial to the triumph 
of God’s great martyr to the truth, from the cross, with its 
agony and shame, to the joy that was set before him, shining 
through the portals of the tomb from which he rose. We 
gladly believe in that. But I also believe that Jesus had a 
fore-taste of that joy in the flesh and on the earth; that his 
life here was not all, was not, on the whole, a life of sorrow, 
struggle and suffering; that we should bear in mind also 
the satisfactions, the encouragements, the sources of happi- 
ness and cheerful hope, which shone down, some of them 
perpetually, some often and brightly, on the path of the Lord 
Jesus. He had enough to support and to cheer him on to the 
end. His life, though at times saddened by his peculiar trials, 
was not a life of unmingled sorrow, was not a life of misery 
and gloom. He had the soul’s sunshine, we know, pure 
and serene. In looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith, we are to remember the joy that was set before 
him, the joy that he experienced,as well as the cross that 
he endured. 

Even if the joy that was set before the Saviour was a joy 
that was to begin only at the tomb from which he rose, and if 
the joy that is set before his disciples were the same, if there 
were no happiness for them here upon earth, still to the eye 
of faith the prospect of an eternal heaven, an eternal heaven 
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would be enough and more than enough. The glorious com- 
pany of the Apostles, the noble army of the martyrs, believed 
that. The Christian, even in the midst of trials and suffer- 
ings, sees the day of triumph draw nigh. The Friday’s dark- 
ness will be followed by the Sunday’s light, the night of 
agony and the night of the tomb, by the Easter morn. Death 
will be to him, what it was to Jesus, the solemn prelude to a 
glorious resurrection. 

But, even here on earth, the Christian’s joy outweighs the 
Christian’s cross. Let every true follower of Jesus assure 
himself that in a life of religious faith and obedience, like his 
master’s, he may find or create pleasures that will make him 
forget and trample upon the pains. His, as far as the disciple 
can attain or share the blessedness of his Lord, will be the 
happiness which illumined the path of the Saviour himself: 
his those fruits of the spirit, as Paul calls them, “ Love, joy, 
peace,” as they will be the priceless riches of every one who 
lives up to his Christian faith. 


It was the significant motto of an English bishop, “Serve 
God and be cheerful.” It is a motto which all, young and 
old, would do well to write in large letters at the top of every 
page in their lives. It is but a briefer form of Paul’s own 
words, “ Serving the Lord, rejoicing in hope.” 


“Serve God and be cheerful.” The motto 
Shali be mine, as the bishop’s of old; 

On my soul’s coat of arms I will write it 
In letters of azure and gold. 


“ Serve God and be cheerful,” self-balanced, 
Whether fortune smile sweetly or frown. 
Christ stood king before Pilate. Within me 

I carry the sceptre and crown. 


“Serve God and be cheerful.” Make brighter 
The brightness that falls to your lot; 

The rare or the daily sent blessing 
Profane not with gloom and with doubt. 
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“Serve God and be cheerful.” Each sorrow 
Is —with your will in God’s — for the best. 
O’er the cloud hangs the rainbow. To-morrow 

Will see the blue sky in the west 


“Serve God and be cheerful.” The darkness 
Only masks the surprises of dawn ; 

And the deeper and grimmer the midnight, 
The brighter and sweeter the morn. 


“Serve God and be cheerful.” The winter 
Rolls round to the beautiful spring, 

And o’er the green grave of the snowdrift 
The nest-building robins will sing. 


“ Serve God and be cheerful.” Look upward! 
God’s countenance scatters the gloom; 

And the soft summer light of His heaven 
Shines over the cross and the tomb. 


“Serve God and be cheerful.” The wrinkles 
Of age we may take with a smile ; 

But the wrinkles of faithless foreboding 
Are the crow’s-feet of Beelzebub’s guile. 


“Serve God and be cheerful.” Religion 
Looks all the more lovely in white ; 

And God is best served by his servant 
When, smiling, he serves in the light, 


And lives out the glad tidings of Jesus 
In the sunshine he came to impart, 
For the fruit of His word and His spirit 

“Ts love, joy and peace” in the heart. 


“Serve God and be cheerful.” Live nobly, 
Do right and do good. Make the best 

Of the gifts and the work put before you, 
And to God without fear leave the rest. 
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Tus belief in God animates as its vital principle the high- 
est and most far-reaching processes of thought. Professor 
Peirce, the ablest mathematician now living in this country, 
at the close of his greatest work, and as summing up with 
more than epic grandeur the highest results of all his inves- 
tigations, says: “In these researches, there is one lesson 
which cannot escape the profound observer. Every portion 
of the material universe is pervaded by the same laws, which 
are incorporated into the very constitution of the human 
mind. The solution of the problem of this universal pres- 
ence of such a spiritual element is obvious and necessary. 
THERE IS ONE GOD, AND SCIENCE IS THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
Hi.” 


HYMN. 


Happy were the children 
Who had Christ Jesus’ blessing, 

Who heard his voice so tender and mild, 
And felt his hands caressing. 


Blessed were the people 
Who listened to his preaching ; 
No angry word or look had they, 
For Love was all his teaching. 


Gentle be the accents 
That teach our young endeavor 
How to find the way that leads 
To life with Him forever. 
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THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE LIVING CHRIST. 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED AT THE INSTALLATION OF REV. ELLERY 
CHANNING BUTLER AS PASTOR OF THE FIRST PARISH IN BEVERLY 
MASS, MARCH 7, 1872, BY PROF. EDWARD J. YOUNG. 


I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now live 
in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God. — GAL. ii. 20. 

In the long line of saints and martyrs who have adorned 
the history of the Christian church, no name stands forth 
with greater prominence than that of the apostle Paul. A 
Jew by descent and a Hebrew in his faitn, born in a Gentile 
city and having the rights of Roman citizenship, master of 
the Greek language and familiar with rabbinical lore, he ac- 
complished the great work of carrying Christianity to the 
very centres of civilization and culture, and of bringing this 
Semitic religion to the Indo-European races. As a thinker, 
as a writer, as an orator, no one has surpassed him in power 
and persuasiveness, in glowing and impassioned utterance. 
Combining largeness of mind with intensity of conviction, 
fervent love with logical power, spiritual insight with practi- 
cal wisdom, he has effected more for the cause of Christ than 
any single individual who has ever lived; and as a theologian, 
a missionary, and a liberal Christian, he has given an impulse 
to the church, which it has not ceased to feel to the present 
hour. 

3ut, remarkable as were his endowments and services, it is 
his character that most commands our admiration and rever- 
ence. His was a truly humble and consecrated soul. Con- 
scientious and self-sacrificing, he was guided by the highest 
principles and he lived only to do good. Brave, noble, inde- 
fatigable, he was ready to go to the ends of the earth, to 
encounter the extremest perils, to meet obloquy and scorn, 
preaching in the midst of Athens and Rome the gospel of 
the crucified Nazarene. No dangers could daunt, no threats 
or terrors could appall this intrepid advocate of Christianity. 

II 
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How are we to account for this extraordinary spectacle ? 
What was the cause of this fidelity and fearlessness, this elo- 
quence and earnestness, this marvellous activity and unex- 
ampled self-devotion? What transformed this fierce, bigoted, 
persecuting Jew into the devout, catholic, Christian apostle ? 
What sustained him as he encountered hatred and violence, 
kept him true to his high calling, and enabled him to fight 
single-handed against the world? Listen to his own explana- 
tion of the matter. “Christ liveth in me; and the life which 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God. 
I can do all things through Christ, who strengtheneth me. 
The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
free from the Jaw of sin and death. For me to live is Christ, 
and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. The love of Christ 
constraineth us. Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? In all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him who loved us.” This is not the language of a 
visionary or a mystic, but of a strong, argumentative, prac- 
tical mind. It is not the expression of warm, personal 
attachment to one whom he had known and loved on earth; 
for Paul had never seen Christ in the flesh. Neither have 
these words been invented and attributed to him; for their 
genuineness is unquestioned, and they are of an earlier date 
even than our gospels. They are the solemn utterances of 
personal experience and profound conviction, — the language 
of a high-spirited, manly, independent soul, who was once an 
avowed enemy of the new faith, but now is not ashamed to 
acknowledge Jesus as his Master and Lord. 

This is not an exceptional or isolated example, but it has 
been repeated and confirmed in every age. The apostles, as 
the Book of the Acts shows, were conscious of Christ’s power 
and influence, and they bore witness to his continued per- 
sonal agency. Thousands of persons since in every land, 
the most heroic, patient, saintly ones that the world has ever 
seen, have confessed that Christ was the secret of their life 
and of their enjoyment of life; that in him they have found 
inspiration, strength, peace, and that they owe to him what 
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is best in their characters and lives. He has given to them 
a heavenly hope, an unspeakable bliss, and they have become 
new men by the divine grace that was manifested in him. 


“ There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime : 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 


These individuals are conscious of having received a new 
love and a new life, and they are as sure of this as of any- 
thing of which they have knowledge. “I say frankly,” de- 
clares one in our own day, “that more than any recognized 
influence of my father or my mother upon me; more than all 
the social influences of every kind, Christ has had the forma- 
tion of my mind and my disposition. My hidden ideals of 
what is beautiful, I have drawn from him. My perfect con- 
ception of manhood is presented in him. I feel conscious 
that I have derived from him every thought that makes 
heaven a reality to me, and every thought that paves the 
_ road that lies between me and heaven. It is by the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus that Iam what I am, in all my aspi- 
rations and in all my hopes.” This conviction has found 
expression in many of the sweetest hymns of the church ; 
while such minds as Augustine, Luther, Thomas a Kempis, 
Wesley, and hundreds of others have given the same testi- 
mony to the Saviour. It is as true to-day as when it was 
first written, that “as nfany as receive him to them he gives 
power to become sons of God.” 

What now is to be said of this long succession of intelli- 
gent, sincere and sober witnesses? We see a distinctive 
type of character, peculiar to those who have “been with 
Jesus,” perpetuated from age to age, and still renewed in the 
church. These are facts, well-attested, numerous, and they 
demand some adequate explanation. We cannot ignore 
them. We cannot possibly suppose, that these great and 
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wise and good men in all the centuries have been the victims 
of a delusion. No charlatan or impostor could continue to 
pass himself off for a king, and find men yielding so readily 
to his sway. Jesus has brought into the world a life that 
never was known before. No other person stands in a simi- 
lar relation to his followers. No believer in any other reli- 
gion has ever declared, “ Moses liveth in me. I can do all 
things through Mabomet who strengtheneth me. The law 
of the spirit of life in Socrates has made me free from the 
law of sin and death. For me to live is Confucius, and I 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Buddha or Zoroaster.” These men do not live to-day as 
Jesus lives. Who of them ever dared to say, “I am the light 
of the world; he that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life”? Jesus not only said 
this, but he has proved it. The history of the Christian 
church demonstrates that he has been in intimate organic 
connection with it. It is the spirit which has flowed from 
him and which has been freshly communicated from age to 
age, that has animated his body, which is the church. No 
system of abstract truth, no mere historical record, no past 
existence upon the earth, can account for what we see to-day 
— his life reproduced in his disciples. Our relation to Christ 
is altogether different from that which we hold to any other. 
He is not a deceased and buried benefactor. We cannot 
think of him as dead. He ever liveth. He is not a mem- 
ory, but an actual personal reality. He is not simply the 
past founder of the church, but he is now its living head. 
His ministry has not ceased, but it is still going forward in 
the world, and under him the church militant is to become 
the church triumphant. Christ thus verifies himself to us ; 
and we are compelled to infer, independently of any written 
documents, that this new spiritual race must have had a new 
spiritual progenitor, a second Adam, who was not only a liv- 
ing soul, but also a “ quickening spirit.” A stream partakes 
of the quality of the source from which it flows; and such 
life-bringing and healing waters give evidence of some hid- 
den spring, which has been flowing on through the ages, and 
which is perennial and inexhaustible. 
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This doctrine is not, in any respect, unreasonable. Do we 
not believe in immortality, that our friends continue to exist 
and think and love and act? They have not gone to a realm 
of shades, or to a world unconnected with this. Who shall 
say that they are distant from us, and exert no influence upon 
us? “Are they not all ministering spirits?” And shall we 
affirm less of Him, who was so closely united to God and so 
full of the divine life, whose heart so throbbed for the hum- 
blest of his brethren, and who prayed for all who should 
believe in him in coming time? Jesus must still be inter- 
ested in the cause for which he gave his life, and he must 
still be active in its establishment. Who shall define the 
sphere of his spirit and influence, and limit it by conceptions 
drawn from earthly relations? Must spiritual beings be sub- 
ject to the same laws and conditions that are imposed upon 
the dwellers on this earth; and have the higher intelligences 
no more freedom and power than we who are confined in a 
material organism? Not until the end will he deliver up the 
kingdom to his Father. Now that he has passed into the 
heavens, the power that was given him here he can exert on 
a far grander scale there. He can come to the hearts of his 
true disciples, as he could never come in the flesh; and he 
can exert an influence on the forces of society, sitting at the 
right hand of power, and carrying to its consummation that 
which he began on earth. This we are authorized to infer 
from his great personality, and from the proofs of his work- 
ing in the world. This belief, which has been held by many 
of the ablest and freest minds, —by men like Schleiermacher, 
Bunsen, Rothe, Robertson, Channing, not to mention hon- 
ored names among the living, — surely cannot be regarded as 
inconsistent with the highest reason. 

If now we open the Gospels, we find in them frequent 
remarkable declarations which furnish the key to the expe- 
riences we have been considering, and confirm the truth that 
we have found. Jesus speaks with a profound consciousness 
that he is the Son of God and the Son of Man, in perfect 
union with the Deity and with humanity, and he affirms that 
he brings a new divine life into the world. He asserts that 
he is the truth and the life, that he is the living bread which 
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came from heaven, that whosoever believeth in him hath 
everlasting life. “As the Father hath life in himself, so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in himself; and the Son 
quickeneth who he will.” This was the purpose of his com- 
ing, that men might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantiy. He said, moreover, that there was a vital 
connection subsisting between himself and his followers, like 
that which unites the branches to the vine. He assured 
them that he would not leave them comfortless, but that he 
would come to them; that he would dwell with them, and 
abide in them. “He that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him ; and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.” These lofty sayings are not con- 
fined to the fourth Gospel. In the Gospel of Matthew we 
read: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Where two or three are gathered 
together in (for) my name, there am I in the midst of them. 
All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth; and lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” These 
words, so calm, so elevated, so accordant with the dignity of 
the Christ, are as well attested as his parables and conversa- 
tions. They do not bear the stamp of fraud or fiction. They 
are the natural utterance of that wonderful person, and the 
natural accompaniment to his wonderful deeds. Mysterious 
in themselves, they require the Epistles and the history of 
the church as a commentary, to show their meaning and 
their fulfilment. They affirm, in language which cannot be 
mistaken or explained away, that there is a personal relation 
of the believer to the Master, and a real presence of Christ 
in his church. The good shepherd knows his sheep ; and he 
still leads his flock, including now those “other sheep” he 
has which were not of the first fold, whom he said he must 
bring in, that they might hear his voice. 

The distinguishing feature of Christianity is not its teach- 
ings, but the person of its author, who embodied his religion 
and cannot be separated from it, and who is the medium of 
divine life to the world. There is a tendency in our day to 
undervalue and ignore personality. The Deity, by some sci- 
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entific theories, is resolved into an impersonal law or force. 
Man, as regarded by some writers, is only the product of his 
environment, the creature of circumstances, and is to be 
reformed by reforming his outward condition. Heaven, ac- 
cording to certain thinkers, is not a society, but only an 
inward state. In like manner, Christ is dissolved in Chris- 
tianity. But it is the person of Jesus that stands with out- 
stretched arms inviting us to come, not to his religion, but to 
come unto him. It is his person that has stamped itself upon 
his followers. This alone could have prompted affection, 
trust, devotion, and even martyrdom. Take this away, and 
you quench all enthusiasm and personal attachment, and you 
substitute a code of precepts for a living inspirer. Abstract 
ideas can never create the ardor and zeal, that the same 
ideas impersonated are fitted to awaken. We have all seen 
that, when the principles of monarchical government were 
recently discussed in England, comparatively little interest 
was manifested in the subject; but when the heir-apparent, 
the representative of those principles, was thought to be in 
danger, the whole nation rose up to testify its allegiance and 
honor. Christianity is not an intellectual system, and it is 
not to be fully known by thought. The study of the letter 
will not give it, and hence those who study only the letter 
do not find it. Many who have looked at it critically and 
disbelieved it, afterwards, when they have seen its working 
practically and experienced its influence spiritually, have ac- 
cepted it. Jesus brings God directly to us, and thus gives 
us a higher power than our own. God dwelt in him and 
spoke by him and wrought through him, and he is a vehicle 
of divine influences, and life-giving currents go forth from 
him to all who are in sympathy with his spirit. He was 
more than a prophet. He was greater than his disciples 
believed. They stood too near to him, and they could not 
understand him as we now may do. He has changed the 
world. He rules by divine right. Men may dispute about 
his nature and rank; and these questions will probably 
always remain in dispute. But none can deny his power- 
ful and beneficent influence. No one can read history and 
ponder the great movement which he originated, without 
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feeling that the claims which he makes in the gospels are 
only what we should expect in view of such grand results. 
And this is the most convincing evidence of Christianity. 
The inward witness, and the outward demonstration, are 
more cogent proofs than all the arguments that may be 
built up on the letter of the record. 

If then, as scripture and experience attest, Christ is the 
medium of a higher life to the world, this truth is of the 
greatest importance. It is essential to the prosperity of the 
church. 

IXvery association, school, party flourishes, so far as it is 
true to the ideas and spirit which gave it birth and to the 
law of its growth. As long as there remain reverence and 
love for the founder of an institution, and faith in the princi- 
ples which he represents, so long that institution will continue 
to exist. When, however, respect for him has died out, either 
through forgetfulness of his character and services, or an 
entire change in public sentiment concerning him; when 
there has been a new and wide departure from the original 
basis on which any corporate body has long stood, then that 
body will be dissolved, and a new one with a new name will 
take its place. We see this in the history of philosophy, 
where one school has followed another, as soon as the diver- 
gence of the new one from the old was sufficiently marked. 
We see it in the history of literature and politics, where 
societies formed in honor of certain scholars and statesmen, 
or for the advocacy of certain interests, have survived only 
so long as these men were venerated, and these interests 
were deemed important to individuals or to the state. In 
like manner the Christian church has been truly prosperous 
only when there has been loyalty to Christ, and an accept- 
ance of the truths which he proclaimed. Where do we find 
the highest spirituality and self-sacrifice, the most missiona- 
ries and martyrs, except where there is Christian faith and 
life? Where do we find churches that really grow and thrive 
for a long period, apart from Christ? If any man or any 
religious society abide not in hin, it loses the vitality anc 
vigor which came from him, and it falls away, like a withered 
branch, from the parent stock. The eclipse of faith, if it be 
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permanent, results in the decline and downfall of Christian 
institutions. The church has always fought with enthusiasm 
and success under Christ’s inspiration. As an army, so long 
as its general lives and leads them, marches on courageously, 
triumphing over every obstacle, but if he chance to fall it is 
dispirited and demoralized, so the victories of the cross have 
been won because there has been no doubt in regard to the 
great Captain of our salvation. Our leader has not fallen. 
Victor over the grave, he dieth no more. While some are 
questioning whether, after all, he was very remarkable and is 
worthy of a place in their Pantheon, we need only open our 
eyes to see how mightily his personal agency is working on 
the earth, how he has been the greatest force in all history, 
and how evident are the signs that point to the glorious 
establishment of his kingdom. He has been the animating 
power of the church in every age. Creeds and rituals have 
changed; but he is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
The preacher, then, must not merely speak of doctrines 
and duties, but he must present Christ, the Christ of the 
New Testament, whom Mary loved, and John revered, and 
Peter confessed, and the magdalen sought, and the people 
followed. We want not simply truth, but love and life. He 
is the manifestation of God’s love to men, and in him is life, 
divine, eternal. At the Lord’s Supper we come nearest to 
him, and feel the magnetism of his personal influence. That 
is not simply a service of commemoration, but of commun- 
ion. We meet not merely to honor a historical personage, 
who once lived and has passed away; but we meet to hold 
fellowship with the Father and with the Son. Many of our 
Communion hymns expressly recognize this truth; and thus 
the doctrine of a living Christ imparts warmth and fervor to 
our devotions, and vitalizes all our theology and all our life. 
This doctrine is of prime importance also to the individual. 
We need such a friend, one who communicates to us the 
highest spiritual truth and inspires the mightiest spiritual 
motives, one who comes near to us by his human sympathy, 
and who lifts us up by his divine spirit. And we cannot 
know such a being, without being ennobled and purified by 
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his holy friendship. The inward relation of Christ to us is 
far more important than his external, official relation. This 
Christian consciousness gives to him who has it an assur- 
ance of what he believes, which cannot be shaken. And 
when Christ has been formed within, there is a beauty and 
saintliness of character, and a depth of religious experience, 
which command our homage, and which are seen nowkere 
else. How many tried and suffering ones have gone through 
life cheerfully and bravely, faithful unto death, through him 
who has enabled them to overcome the world! We have all 
known such, whose life was hid with Christ in God, who 
walked even here in the outer courts of heaven, and who now 
follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. 
“Yes, Loved of the Father! thy spirit is near, 

To the meek and the lowly and penitent here ; 

And the voice of thy love is the same, even now, 

As at Bethany’s home, or on Olivet’s brow.” * 

This relationship to Christ is likewise the bond of all true 
Christian union. There must always be different opinions 
and institutions. But these should not divide Christians. 
The communion of saints includes those of every sect and 
church. One blood makes one humanity, in spite of varie- 
ties of race and nation. The apostles differed in their con- 
ceptions and representations of their Master and his work ; 
but they all were held to him, as toa common centre. It is 
love and loyalty to Christ that constitute a Christian. As 
we come to him, we come together. We cannot quarrel, if 
we have his life and his love. It is a most encouraging sign 
of the times that, as the spirit of controversy is disappearing, 
denominational lines are becoming fainter and fainter, and 
Christians are striving to draw nearer to the mind of Christ. 
Let us be united to him, and care not for sectarian names. 


* From “Hymns of the Spirit,” edited by Rev. S. Longfellow and S. 
Johnson, No. 652. In hymn 166 is the following stanza : — 


‘*In one who walked on earth, a man of woe, 
Was holier peace than even this hour inspires ; 
From him to me let inward quiet flow, 

And give the might my failing will requires.”’ 


See also a discourse on the “ Presence of Christ,” by Rev. Dr. C. A. Bar- 
tol, in his ‘‘ Discourses on the Christian Body and Form,” pp. 144-155. 
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Let us welcome all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity. Speculative opinions are of little moment, if the dis- 
ciple can only say, “ Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” 

A superficial observer, judging only from the bold attacks 
that are made upon Christianity, might imagine that it was 
losing its position in the world. But it stands securely upon 
its foundations. It has never lacked the assaults of able 
adversaries in every age; and it has survived them all. Some 
of those who have gone beyond it, have also outgrown their 
faith in God and in a future life, their belief in prayer and in 
moral obligation. The eyes of others, who do not receive 
Jesus, seem to be holden, so that they do not know him. 
There is yet to be a reviving and deepening of Christian faith, 
and a new appreciation of Christ and his truth. Destructive 
criticism has reached its limit. All the attempts to reduce 
the evangelic history, only show how much cannot be 
destroyed. What the assailants‘ have been compelled to 
leave, stands like a peerless Torso, incomplete, marred, yet 
suggesting the grandeur of the original. Jesus can never be 
displaced from the affection and veneration of men. He will 
not recede in the world’s regard. On the contrary, he is 
coming to yet higher honor, a more universal recognition, 
and a wider sway. During the late revolution in Paris, when 
the utmost hate and violence were manifested against the 
churches and the priests, the colossal figures which stand 
over the entrance of the church of Saint Augustine were 
fired upon by the vandals of the Commune. After the insur- 
rection was suppressed, it was discovered that, while every 
one of the Apostles had been shot several times, the figure 
of Christ remained unharmed. So, likewise, after this contest 
shall have been ended, the person of Christ will be found 
untouched by the assaults which have been made upon it, 
and will stand forth beautiful, symmetrical, perfect, and will 
win all hearts. 

I rejoice with you, Christian Friends, that that image 
is to be presented here. May He, whom no picture or 
statue can adequately represent, gain your reverence and 
love ; of his fulness may you all receive; and may you grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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EASTER SUNDAY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


WE always welcome this as the happiest day in the year, 
the harbinger of the dearest hopes of our humanity. The 
very words, “ But now is Christ risen from the dead,” seem to 
lift us up above the sphere of perishable things. We enter 
also into the profound sentiment of the Apostle when he 
says, “If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above.” The idea of his resurrection has this ten- 
dency and influence. It draws us upward in our inmost 
emotions and affections. It tells us of a world of spiritual 
life and beauty which the eye cannot see, but which is none 
the less real to us on that account. 

“Christ the first fruits, afterwards they that are his at his 
coming.” The first and fullest sheaves a token of the com- 
ing harvest. Christ, not apart from our humanity, but im- 
planted in it and lifting it up in his own resurrection and 
ascension. Christ, not looking down on a lost and _ bewil- 
dered race, but making himself one with us, bearing our 
infirmities, that we, beholding in him the wonderful capabili- 
ties of our nature, may be born into a higher life, and so be 
made partners with him of the divine nature. As Adam in 
his mortal body bore the seeds of death which were to be 
inherited by all his children, so Christ in his quickening 
spirit bore the seeds of a life spiritual and eternal, which 
shall be transmitted to all who are born in him, In his res- 
urrection and his relationship to our race, we have the assur- 
ance that the same divine power that raised him will also 
raise us from the dead. 

The great objection to this way of viewing the subject lies 
in the miraculous, and therefore, men think, the entirely abnor- 
mal, character of his resurrection. But we have no right to 
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assume that because it was miraculous it was, therefore, out- 
side the laws of our humanity or a violation of those laws, 
When we come to comprehend the whole sphere of physical 
and spiritual laws, and see them combined in perfect har- 
mony by the subordination everywhere of the lower to the 
higher, then we may see that the miraculous acts of Christ 
and his resurrection from the dead were all in accordance 
with the laws of our being,—the laws of God,—and that, 
while in consequence of his marvelous ascendency over 
others his actions as well as his thoughts transcend the 
thoughts and deeds of all others among the sons of men, 
they all belong to the same order, and are subject to the 
same laws, — ‘Christ the first fruits, afterward they that are 
Christ’s at his coming.” 

His resurrection and ascension lead us out into a wider 
and finer realm of being. The divine spirit which shines 
upon us from his daily life and thought, idealizes our lives 
here, and makes the transition easy from the lives that we 
are able to live here to, or rather in those same lives as they 
shall continue hereafter. Arguments for a future life, as a 
friend shows in the article on “ Immortality,” are not conclu- 
sive. The faith in the eternal life has its seat in the deeper 
instincts and affections of our nature, and what it needs 
most is not reasoning, but the power of forming some fitting 
and adequate conceptions of the higher forms into which we 
shall enter, carrying our eternal life with us. The departure 
of Christ into that higher form of being, through the visible 
manifestation of himself after his death, helps us here in form- 
ing these conceptions. It gives to us a glimpse of the un- 
seen world around us. It hints to us of possibilities of 
bodily forms too delicate to be recognized by our earthly 
senses and yet very near to us. It suggested St. Paul’s “ spir- 
itual bodies,” in contrast to our “natural” or material “ bod- 
ies.’ It bridges over the gulf which seemed to separate the 
two worlds, and makes it not so hard as it was to carry our 
thoughts onward. It gives the affections an opportunity to 
follow him and those who have lived in him into higher 
realms of being. We may thus think of him now as the 
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head of his church, his mighty spiritual personality pervad- 
ing with quickening power the whole communion of his 
saintly ones in earth and in heaven. 


We are happy to add to these words of ours the following 
beautiful lines by one of the most gifted and most truly 
Christian of all our writers :— 


EASTER. 


BY MRS. A. D, T. WHITNEY. 


Do saints keep holy day in heavenly places ? 

Does the old joy shine new in angel faces ? 

Are hymns still sung the night when Christ was born, 
And anthems on the Resurrection Morn ? 


Because our little year of earth is run, 

Do they make record there beyond the sun ? 
And in their homes of light so far away 
Mark with us the sweet coming of this day? 


What is their Easter? For they have no graves. 
No shadow there the holy sunrise craves, — 
Deep in the heart of noontide marvelous, 
Whose breaking glory reaches down to us. 


How did the Lord keep Easter? With his own! 
Back to meet Mary where she grieved alone, 
With face and mien all tenderly the same, 

Unto the very sepulchre he came. 


Ah, the dear message that he gave her then, — 
Said for the sake of all bruised hearts of men, — 
“Go, tell those friends who have believed on me, 
I go before them unto Galilee ! 


“Into the life so poor and hard and plain, 

That for a while they must take up again, 

My presence passes! Where their feet toil slow 
Mine, shining-swift with love, still foremost go! 


‘Say, Mary, I will meet them. By the way, 
To walk a little with them; where they stay, 
To bring my peace. Watch, for ye do not know 
The day, the hour, when I may find you so!” 
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And I do think, as he came back to her, 
The many mansions may be all astir 
With tender steps that hasten in the way, 
Seeking their own upon this Easter Day. 


Parting the veil that hideth them about, 
I think they do come, softly wistful, out 
From homes of heaven that only seemz so far, 
And walk in gardens where the new tombs are ! 
— Scribner's Monthly, for April. 


“THE ROMAN TIMES.” 
A REVIEW, BY WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


Ten years ago, the Bible in English, was a forbidden book 
in Rome, and not to be bought. There is now published, in 
the ancient city, a weekly newspaper in English, containing 
eight pages, or twenty-four columns. In it advertise hotel- 
keepers, bankers, antiquaries, apothecaries, vintners and jew- 
elers. There are advertisements of the American Chapel — 
the English Church—the Church of Scotland —and of 
Presbyterian Service, for British and American visitors. In 
connection with the Church of Scotland, there is a curious 
N. B., “ As no board, or notice, is allowed to be placed at the 
door, on Sundays, strangers will be so good as to mark the 
number, 58 Via Babuino.” 

Ten years ago, the only journal published in Rome was 
“The Gazette,” a very small sheet; of which the end and 
aim was to be a newspaper without news or opinion. Such 
a sight, as this anglo-Roman newspaper is, for those who 
remember “ The Gazette” in those days, while the officers 
of the Holy Inquisition were in full force! Here is a list of 
articles, as they follow one another: “St. Peter in Rome,” 
“Fox-hunting at Rome,” “ Archzeological Excursion,” “ Lead- 
ing Article,” “Roman Gossip,’ “ Hunting Appointments,” 
“Church Solemnities.” 

There has never been anything like it! The madness of 
the Carnival was never as bewildering as the first look of 
“The Roman Times,” for an old denizen of Rome. 

English baker — English livery stables — English dairy — 
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English warehouse. But oh, the greatest sign of all! “ Depot 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 85 Via del Corso. 
Bibles and Testaments in English, Italian, French, German 
and other languages, on sale at low prices.” That little 
advertisement means more for the citizens of Rome than any 
Papal Bull ever did. O wonderful sight! Fifteen years ago, 
a copy of Niebuhr’s History of Ancient Rome, was confis- 
cated by the Governor: and now to-day Italian Bibles are 
on sale, on the Corso, at low prices. 

According to law, every citizen of Rome was bound to con- 
fess to the priest, once a year against Easter Sunday. One 
day, on a church-door I read a legal document, which re- ° 
cited the state into which people fell by not confessing them- 
selves, and which named the day on which obstinate recusants 
would be arrested and imprisoned. Ten or twelve names of 
offenders were appended. One by one, during a’month, they 
were scratched off: all but one. And that one man, with his 
name, in such an ominous place, I have got it somewhere, 
but how he ended, I do not know. He was described as a 
calziolaio—a shoemaker. Why would he not confess him- 
self? Was it that he would not do it on compulsion? Did 
he know that in Florence, and Milian, and Genoa, there was 
no such force brought to bear on Catholics, as awaited them 
in Rome? Or was it that he could not trust his priest,'as to 
secrecy? Or again, was it that secretly he was a Protestant? 
However it may have been; if that “calziolaio” be living 
and in Rome, to-day, he will, in all probability, for some rea- 
son or other, have possessed himself of a New Testament in 
Italian, at a low price. He may be a worthless fellow, but 
he will be curious to know about the triple crown, and 
about the right of a bishop to imprison a man, because of his 
not confessing himself according to command. 

But that advertisement — I cannot help looking at it, again 
and again. “The Roman Times,” an English and American 
Journal, conducted by George Eric Mackay” — price, four 
soldi. What a price, what a place, for a paper calling itself, 
in plain English, “The Roman Times.” The copy which I 
am now looking at, is of the seventeeath number. But that 
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advertisement! Every time that I look for it I find it. “Via 
del Corso. Bibles and Testaments in English, Italian, 
French, German and other languages, on sale, at low prices.” 
This advertisement means as much for the city of Rome, 
as any event, which has ever befallen it, —as much, even, as 
Martin Luther’s having had sight of the place, with his own 
eyes, or as Constantine’s having hurried up by the Coliseum, 
and passed beneath the Arch of Titus, to emerge on a full 
view of the capitol, with a Christian standard, before him, 
and with a great army about him, fresh from battle. The 
Bible in Italian inside of the walls of Rome! Perhaps the 
event most like it, as to kind and importance, is the arrival 
at Rome of St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, and his hav- 
ing lived there and taught, for two years, and written epistles. 

In Rome I wanted to buy an Italian Testament, but it was 
not to be had. That was a difficulty, which I could under- 
stand. But when I found myself debarred of Niebuhr’s His- 
tory of Ancient Rome, I felt that the city about me, was like 
an exhausted receiver, and was a place voided of knowledge. 
And now Bibles in Italian are at sale on the Corso! Oh, 
but more than two or three persons, with the sight of that 
advertisement, must have exclaimed in joy, and wonder and 
tears, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word: for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.” 

And now I look at this Anglo-Roman journal again. “St. 
Peter in Rome” —argument about it, public discussion! 
What next? Those Disciples will be called into question — 
and the Bambino’s need of a carriage — and even perhaps the 
virtue of Cardinal Antonelli. And this discussion actually 
took place, publicly, during two evenings, within a few hun- 
dred yards of the Vatican, and of the office of the Holy In- 
quisition! Oh, but the axe is being laid very close to the 
roots of a sacerdotal pretension, and already more than one 
church is quivering with it. With this shaking of the chair 
of St. Peter at Rome, clerical assumption everywhere has got 
to quake. And perhaps, at last the mere Rationalists will be 
as much discomfited as anybody. For mainly Rationalism 
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is strong, as pushing against what, at Rome, is symbolized by 
the chair of St. Peter. And if that chair goes down, Ration- 
alism, with nothing to push against, will become compara- 
tively but a feeble speculation. 

“St. Peter in Rome,” from this article, the following are 
quotations : — 


“St. PETER IN Rome.—One of the greatest controversies of 
modern times, —a controversy which demands the attention of all 
Christian readers, whether Protestants or Roman Catholics, in all 
parts of the world, — was formally brought under discussion on the 
evening of Friday, Feb. 9, in the great hall of the Accademia Tib- 
erina, in this city. The controversy was at once theological and 
historical ; the discussion was intended to prove (on the part of the 
Roman Catholic Church) that St. Peter lived and reigned in Rome 
for five and twenty years, and died there as a martyr, and (on the 
part of the Protestant Church), that St. Peter never set his foot in 
Rome at all,—never lived there, never died there, but died in 
Babylon, where, and elsewhere in the east, he was sent to found a 
church in fulfillment of the words of our Saviour. 

“We shall not, in these columns, take any side in the controversy. 
We shall content ourselves with stating that the presidents of the 
séance were four in number, two for the Protestants, and two for 
the Roman Catholics, the former being the Rev. Mr. Pigot, and 
Dr. Philip, and the latter, Prince Chigi, and Avv. De Dominicis 
Tosti ; and that the speakers on the Roman Catholic side were the 
Rev. Prof. Fabiani, Rev. Sig. Cepolla, and Rev. Sig. Guidi ; and 
those on the Protestant side, Father Gavazzi, Rev. Sig. Ribetti, and 
Rev. Sig. Sciarelli. The hall was densely crowded, a goodly num- 
ber of the audience being ladies, who, like the others, were ad- 
mitted by special tickets, and it was understood that the tickets 
were equally divided among the Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
The Protestants opened the discussion, and the first speaker was 
Sig. Sciarelli, a Protestant divine, or, to use this Italian term, an 
Evangelist. 

“Father Gavazzi began by employing some of the arguments 
used by his predecessors, and stated that St. Luke was the only 
historian of the church in whom entire confidence could be placed. 

- Peter, by means of his writings, did much for the Christian reli- 
gion, and his disciples carried out his views ; but it is one thing to 
propagate Christianity, it is another thing to be Pope of Rome. 
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We see in the Bible how the spirit of God prevented many of his 
disciples from going to countries where others had been sent to 
preach. To every one was given a particular mission; to Paul 
was given that of converting kings. Paul was sent to Rome by 
God, and his journey is set down in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Peter was not sent to Rome, for he had no mission there, and 
nothing is said of his journey, because, it never took place. On the 
other hand, we have very minute accounts of his journeys to other 
countries. With regard to the presence of the Jews in Rome, there 
were perhaps five or six thousand in all: five or six thousand in a 
population of five millions of inhabitants. It was not assuredly to 
them. that St. Peter was sent. His mission was to Babylon, in 
which city and its provinces there were four millions of Jews, 
James was sent to Ephesus, John to Jerusalem, Paul to Rome, 
and Peter to Babylon, which is zof a synonym of the capital of 
the Roman Empire, but a city with its own name, and fame, and 
history. The words of St. Peter are, ‘ Ze Church which is with 
me 7 Babylon salutes you,’ 

“Ts it likely that St. Peter would have insulted Rome, the seat of 
his church, by calling it by its wrong name? With respect to relics, 
and the arguments to be derived therefrom, St. Augustine writes: 
‘Men say that the body of St. Peter isin Rome. That of St Paul 
is there.’ St. Clement, who was a contemporary witness, says that 
St. Peter suffered martyrdom in presence of the governors of Rome, 
but those governors were the persons sent by Rome to the place 
where Peter was crucified, namely, to Babylon. Artist’s pictures 
are no proofs of historical facts ; they illustrate fancies as well as 
realities, but in themselves they prove nothing. St. Peter’s coming 
to Rome has been painted, sculptured, and embroidered ; and the 
pictures of the event are important as works of art, but historically 
they are worthless. In some pictures we see angels with heads 
and wings and no bodies, but are we to believe that the angels in 
heaven are so formed? We see in some sacred painting a triangle 
with a large eye in it, and we are told it is the face of the Eternal 
Father (il Padre Eterno), but are we to believe in this monstrosity? 
Artists may embellish or disfigure churches, but they have nothing 
to do with proving, or disproving, the truth of religion. Father 
Gavazzi summed up by stating that St. Paul, and not St. Peter, 
was the pride of the city of Rome, and that St. Paul is enough, just 
as the Bible is enough, without the fiction of a first Pope, who 
never existed, or a tissue of fables and falsehoods which have 
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nothing whatever to do with the theory or the practice of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

“Priests and clergymen shook hands after the discussion, and 
the meeting broke up at a late hour. Protestants and Roman 
Catholics alike expressed their satisfaction at the way in which the 
proceedings were conducted, and the four presidents received those 
compliments and congratulations which they so well deserved. 
The speeches are to be printed in full at the end of this month or 
at the beginning of March from the reports of the stenographers 
who attended on the part of the Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
— the two former being those employed at the House of Deputies, 
and the two latter those employed at the Ecumenical Council. 
Our own report is of course very much condensed. The speeches 
alone, if printed at full length, would occupy fifty columns of this 
journal.” 

The corner-stone of the papacy — can it be that it is being 
laid bare, and being discussed on the spot in an antiquarian 
way? Oh, the thoughts which crowd on the mind as to the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, and as to earnest thinkers, free 
but profoundly reverent, while suffering for the sincerity of 
their souls! And oh, to think of the books, some of them 
which till recently have publicly and ceremonially been 
burned in Rome, in the way of condemnation and disgrace ! 

This fair open discussion in the Accademia Tiberina of the 
Eternal City — what a change it indicates, socially! and oh, 
along with it to remember such popes as Pelagius the First, 
Boniface the Third, Hildebrand, Edwin the Fourth, and that 
Julius whom the Perugians remember so well. Considered 
historically, the present state of Rome is as though some 
peace-giving, quickening, careful whirlwind had involved the 
city and left it a wonder to think of. And then, too, so near 
to the Vatican, the distinction which is being made as to the 
temporal and the spiritual as to government! Will “the sword 
of the spirit” be any the less effective in Rome, because of 
having only spiritual force to wield it, and because of being 
freed from the methods and officers of secular administration ? 
No, and a hundred times no; and the population of Rome 
will contrive to be Catholic, long after the princely temporal 
power of the popes shall have become simply a tradition. 
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What treasures of experience there are, which will become 
available for Protestant use after the Roman Church shall 
have got itself fairly separated from its worldly complicities ! 
An old, old Church, how deferentially she will be listened to 
after she shall have become what so many of her best children 
have wished her to be for so many ages. 

This discussion as to St. Peter’s ever having been at Rome, 
is so wonderful as a fact, and so creditable to Italian Catho- 
lics, because of their having been willing to argue the subject 
in public ; and then the quiet, orderly, reasonable way in which 
the thing was done! It is plain enough that the Italians have 
been more ready for self-government, or for that modification 
of it which may be called monarachic-constitutional, than has 
commonly been supposed. 

That dear, old land, that sunny clime, that burial-place of 
ancient civilization! There is a spirit there which will again 
avail the world for light and long derived experience, and 
strong conviction. Italy is not one land, but many lands 
lying one on another, in layers — Etruscan, Roman, Ecclesi- 
astical. The very soil of the country is reeking, so to say, 
with intellectuality : and now with freedom dawning over it, 
it is become rich in promise. 

“ Ultima Cumgi venit jam carminis etas : 


Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo, 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna.” 


How those words from time to time seem to dilate with 
meaning! What a ring of joy and hope there is in them ; 
and what a triumph of expectation ! 

St. Jerome held that Virgil had been a Christian, though 
without Christ, and certainly his fourth eclogue is a marvel 
and mystery of inspiration. 

“ The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 
Renews its finished course. Saturnian times 


Roll round again ; and mighty years begun 
From their first orb in radiant circles run.” 


All hail to the new life, that is stirring on the hills of Rome, 
and along the banks of the Tiber! All hail as to that newness 
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of things, of which this journal is a harbinger —this copy of 
“The Roman Times.” 


StaTeE BoarD oF HEALTH. —The third annual report of 
this board is one of the most valuable documents that we 
have seen. It is full of useful information and wise sugges- 
tions on subjects intimately connected with the health of the 
community. “Arsenic in certain green colors,” is the title 
of an article by Frank W. Draper, M.D., showing how 
health, and even life may be endangered by green papers on 
the walls of a sleeping or sitting-room, by green dresses, 
green artificial leaves and flowers, green painted toys for 
children, or green paper covers of confectionery. The article 
on alcoholic drinks — their use and abuse— by Dr. Bowditch, 
is a very thorough and elaborate treatise on a.most important 
subject. It will be likely to call out strong denunciations, 
but the many parts which it brings forward must be taken 
into account by any one who would arrive at the truth and 
secure the best methods in contending with the most extended 
and threatening of all our social vices. We should have to 
go through the whole book if we would give an idea of its 
value. It cannot be too widely circulated nor its suggestions 
too carefully heeded. Some kinds of diseases, such as typhoid 
and intermittent fevers and small-pox, might be among the 
rarest of visitations if only the proper and reasonable precau- 
tions should be taken. Not the least of the great benefits 
secured by the Board of Health will come from their action 
in regard to the meat which is hereafter to be furnished by 
the Brighton butchers. 


Tue Boarp oF State Cuarities.— The eighth annual 
report of the Secretary, Edward L. Pierce, deserves a much 
more extended notice than we can give it now. We hope 
hereafter to take up some of the topics of especial interest to 
our readers, 


Ezra Axnsot, LL.D.— All lovers of learning, and espe- 
cially of Christian learning, exercised in its widest and truest 
scope for the best and truest ends, will rejoice in the appoint- 
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ment of this able, learned and conscientious scholar to the 
professorship of New Testament Literature and Interpreta- 
tion,in the Divinity School at Harvard College. Such an 
appointment is one of the hopeful symptoms of the times. It 
shows that the lax notions of theological education are no 
longer favored in our great educational. centres. Taken in 
connection with Prof. Eliot’s remarks in his annual report, it 
may be regarded as an augury of great good. Half educated 
men can never find their true position among any body of 
liberal Christians. Through their ignorance they are likely 
to be driven either to one extreme or the other. A high 
standard of Christian education, such as was inaugurated by 
Buckminister, encouraged by Channing, carried forward by 
Norton, Palfrey, and Noyes, is the only standard under which 
liberal Christians of any name can hope to make any benefi- 
cent progress. 


THE NEEDLE. 


MopEST, unobtrusive, good, 
By few thy worth is understood ; 
Let others ply the brush or quill, 
Be thou my loved companion still. 
Blest sedative of heart and mind, 
Mild, gentle peace with thee we find! 


The rapt enthusiast seeks in vain, 
In mystic lore, relief from pain ; 
Or tunes the Doric reed with art, 
Which vainly strives to soothe the heart. 
He learns a keener sense of ill, 
And wears the barbed arrow still ; 
While with simplicity and thee, 
Time glides away from sorrow free ; 
Contentment ’mid thy snowy flowers, 
Lingers and smiles through wintry hours, 


And on the lawn where thou art seen, 
Industry holds her court I ween. 





RANDOM READINGS. 


RANDOM READINGS. 


BY E. H. SEARS. 


THE DUKE OF SOMERSET, K.G., 


Is the author of a book styled “Christian Theology and Modern 
Skepticism.” The Duke thinks that as clergymen meddle with pol- 
itics, laymen have a right to meddle with theology. He needed no 
such apology. 

“Educated men” and “the cultivated classes of society” have, 
in the opinion of the Duke, discovered that the four Gospels are 
historically unreliable. Demoniacal possession is an exploded 
superstition. The miraculous conception, voices from heaven, the 
song of the angels, and like things, “educated men” know better 
than to believe. But his criticism on St. Paul, including his refuta- 
tion of Paley’s “ Hore Paulinz” is the richest portion of the book. 
He convicts Paul of carelessness and confusion of thought and— 
style, of teaching bad philosophy and bad theology. The Book of 
Acts abounds in false legends, flatly contradicts the statements in 
Paul’s Epistles, and cannot be received as authentic history. In 
order to shun this the Duke puts things into the Book of Acts 
which were never there before, and he makes Paul say things 
which are not found in the record. The book is the feeblest 
rehash of the poorest things in Baur and other critics of the 
Tiibingen school of anything we have seen; and is principally 
valuble as showing on what flimsy reasonings one who belongs to 
“the cultivated classes of society” may set aside the arguments of 
such writers as Newton, Locke, Norton, and more recently Prof. 
Fisher. It is generally conceded that these are specimens of edu- 
cated men. And if the Duke of Somerset had read Prof. Fisher’s 
essay entitled “Baur og Parties in the Apostolic Church and the 
Character of the Book of Acts,” it is charitable to believe that he 
would have left out at least one hundred pages of his work ; for he 
must have seen that what he cites as discrepancies between the 
Acts and the Epistles are often most remarkable instances of un- 
studied dovetailing and coincidence, and upset Baur’s theory com- 
pletely. The notion that Paul had an irreconcilable difference with 
the other apostles is refuted by the very passages cited to show it: 
for example, the passage in Galatians, second chapter, where Paul 
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assures his readers that James, Peter, and John “gave him the 
right hand of fellowship.” 

It were well worth one’s while to spend a leisure half day in 
reading such a book as this of the Duke of Somerset and right 
after it one of Prof. Fisher’s luminous essays, and to see how fan- 
cies put in for facts, or facts perverted or misarranged, or state- 
ments with essential facts left out, show in contrast with calm logic, 
clear and accurate statement, golden candor, and convincing argu- 
ment ; and he will rest at ease in the persuasion that Christianity 
is not likely to be shaken from its historic foundations. 


THE USE OF ALCOHOL AS WELL AS THE WAR AGAINST IT, accord- 
ing to “The Medical Times,” is blind and indiscriminate. It says 
there are three kinds of alcohol, very different in their effect and 
power over the human system ; and when you buy liquors you do 
not know which kind you are getting. The three kinds are desig- 
nated as “ methylic,” “ethylic,” and “ amylic,” which mean, we sup- 
pose, respectively, alcohol distilled from wood or carbonic, alcohol 
distilled from ether, and alcohol distilled from starch. It says, — 


“The scientific physician ought never to attempt their use except as 
alcohols, the precise nature of which he understands. Does he want a 
quickly acting stimulant which eliminates rapidly, taking out little force, 
he has it in methylic alcohol. Does he want an alcohol that shall create 
a more lasting effect, he has it in the ethylic alcohol. Does he want to 
reduce the body, to prostrate it for many hours, he can do it with the 
amylic. But when he is ordering alcohol by the general loose names of 
gin, brandy, rum, wine, he has no conception of what he is prescribing, 
nor of the effect of his prescription.” 


THE Most Toucuinc Evu.ocy, and the most comprehensive, 
probably, was uttered at the grave of Daniel Webster at the close 
of the funeral rites. A plain man, probably one of the neighbors 
of the deceased, came forward, stood at the grave, and said with 
- quivering lips, ‘“ Daniel Webster, the world will be lonesome with- 
out you.” The quality which won for Daniel Webster this touch- 
ing eulogy was not his great and brilliant intellect, but his neigh- 
borly kindness, — such neighborly kindness as any one may mani- 
fest who has a great Christian heart, which ceasing to beat will 
make the world seem lonesome to somebody. Webster as a neigh- 
bor is thus described by Capt. Hewitt : — 

“Mr. Webster was as good a neighbor as ever could be. He was a 
man of no gross temptations; he had no pride; he was sociable with 
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everybody, and he was loved by everybody. I never saw anybody put 
into the tomb that I was so sorry to part with. Nobody here asked him 
any questions about politics. They should know his opinion by reading 
what he had said, and they knew he didn’t want to be asked. I never 
heard him open his mouth about politics. He had a great memory: if 
he saw a person once he always remembered him. 

“He was the kindest neighbor in the world: if I wanted any stock, 
he’d let me have it cheaper from him than I could get it at Brighton. 
He was so accommodating, he let me have several yoke of oxen and 
some good cows. My little farm comes in on his all around; and once, 
when he wanted to build a sheephouse, he chose the place that he 
thought the best for it; but he wouldn’t have anything done to it till he 
made me come and look at it, and tell him whether I had any objection 
to its being put there, — whether it would be disagreeable to me at all. 
Why, there isn’t a man in the country that would have done so, but him. 
Others commonly decide where they want their buildings, and ask no 
man’s leave or consent; but he always considered other people. 


E. P. WHIPPLE is not only a very keen critic, but a man of most 
remarkable auditory nerves. Fifteen thousand sermons, at a mod- 
erate computation, have been preached in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion since it came into existence. Mr. Whipple seems to have 
heard them all,—every one. For in an article »n Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, in “ The Independent,” highly appreciative of that gen- 
tleman’s genius, he says, “All the pith of Unitarian sermons 
preached since the denomination had an existence” is implied in a 
single verse of Mr. Emerson.” What is this wonderful verse which 
has all the fifteen thousand Unitarian sermons rammed into it? 
Hear it, O ye church-goers! for then you have only to stay at 
home and repeat it, and need go to church no more: — 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


That means, we take it, in plain prose, —God is a present help, and 
enables every man to obey the dictates of his conscience. This 
certainly is an important discovery. But, suppose there are men 
whose consciences are asleep ; or, suppose the conscience whispers 
seductions, fallacies and lies, — what is to be done in such a case as 
that? Possibly some of those fifteen thousand sermons might then 
find a place to come in. We have heard of such cases, and we 
have heard of others where “the youth” replied, 7 can’t, . 
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Sam Lawson’s IDEA oF Expository PREACHING is thus ven- 
tilated in his description of Parson Carryl’s way of handling texts. 
It is told in Mrs. Stowe’s “ Oldtown Stories.” 

“He was gret on texts, the doctor was. When he had a pint to prove, 
he’d just go through the Bible, and drive all the texts ahead of him like 
a flock o’ sheep; and then if there was a text that seemed agin him, 
why, he’d come out with his Greek and Hebrew, and kind o’ chase it 
round a spell, jest as ye see a feller chase a contrary bell-wether, and 
make him jump the fence arter the rest. I tell you there warnt no text 
in the Bible that could stand agin the doctor when his blood was up.” 


Two Gris. — “I know two girls,” says Gail Hamilton, “born to 
wealth. In their early ycuth they were rich, careless, free. They 
walked and drove and hunted and boated and drank great draughts 
of happiness and health. Presently trouble came. Affairs were 
involved. The stalwart father became a confirmed and helpless 
invalid. Did they sit down and wring their hands? Did they go 
moaning all their days, begging men to give them a little sewing, a 
little teaching, a little copying? Not they. They began in a small 
way in a country town to keep a dry-goods and grocery store. They 
gave fair measure and right change. ‘They kept what people wanted ; 
and if anything was called for which they had not, they put it down 
on the list of future purchases. ‘They had the cleanest and nicest 
grocery for miles around. They hired a clerk and bought a horse 
and built a house, and are at this moment independent property 
holders as well as piquant and agreeable women.” 


“Goop HEALTH,” FOR MARCH, has its usual variety of valuable 
and interesting matter. 


Premature Burial.— There is less danger from this than people im- 
agine. Cases of it occur in times of rapidly fatal epidemics, never prob- 
ably in ordinary times and in civilized communities. The experiment 
was tried on the European Continent, where in a certain cemetery every 
corpse was placed in a room in such a manner that the least motion, the 
falling of the arm, will ring a bell which would instantly summon assist- 
ance. Though the experiment extended through many years the bell 
never sounded. (Query: Would this be a test at all decisive ?) 


Deceiving Patients. 1s this ever justifiable? Dr. Carl Both cites the 
following case: A man imagined he had a live frog in his stomach. 
After many unsuccessful attempts, he at length found a doctor who by 
certain manipulations professed to have removed the live frog, and the 
man, being satisfied, was apparently cured. Did the physician do right ? 
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No, says Carl Both. A true physician would have convinced his patient 
by other means, or failing in this would have considered him fit fora 
lunatic asylum, or altogether undeserving the attention of a respectable 
physician. 

Sick Headache—the real sick headache —is a purely nervous dis- 
ease, and occurs generally in the most temperate livers. It runs in fam- 
ilies, and is due to a peculiar nervous temperament. Whatever pro- 
duces a strong impression on the nervous system will bring on an 
attack. It is not to be cured by taking mediciné into the stomach. 
There is no cure in the proper sense of the word; for this would imply 
a change in the patient’s nature. The only relief that can be reckoned 
upon is to be found in a wet bandage about the head, profound quiet, 
and, if possible, sleep. 

Deaf and Dumb People.— There are considerably more of them 
among men than among women; more in mountainous regions than 
the plains, and seven hundred thousand on the surface of the earth. 


Ho ror THE NortH Pote!—This year the Germans have 
pushed their way to the east of Spitsbergen as high as to within 
eleven latitude degrees of the polar sea, and there they found, if 


report speaks truly, the iceless polar sea that has been the object 
of so much speculation. Another (M. Gustave Ambert) intends to 
push on to the pole by the Kara Sea and Nova Zembla. . Some day 
there will be a gathering of nations on the venerable pole itself! 


SoutH America Gornc West. — The western coast, from the 
island of Chiloe to Callao, is upheaving ; Patagonia and Brazil are 
sinking. A large portion of the South American continent is con- 
stantly gaining on one side that which it loses on the other, and is 
gradually making its way in a westward direction. 


A Fact ror. Darwin! Monkeys IN A TRANSITION STATE. — 
The following we find quoted in “Good Health” from “The West- 
ern Star,” of India. The monkeys must be getting humanized 
and becoming most sagacious detectives and “evolving ” a moral 
sense. 


“A Madrassee had a monkey which he was very fond of. The man 
had occasion to go on a journey, and took with him money and jewels 
and his chum, the monkey. Some rogues determined to rob him of 
everything he had: accordingly they lay in wait for him, and murdered 
him. Having secured the money and jewels, they threw the murdered 
man into a dry well; and, having covered it up with twigs and dry leaves, 
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they went home. The monkey, who was on the top of a tree, saw the 
whole of the proceedings ; and when the murderers departed he, came 
down and made tracks for the Tahsilder’s house, and by his cries and 
moans attracted the attention of that functionary. Inviting the Tahsil- 
der, by dumb signs, to follow him, the monkey went to the well and 
pointed downwards. The Tahsilder thereupon got men to go down, 
and, of course, the body was discovered. The monkey then led the 
men to the place where the money and jewels were buried. He then 
took them to the bazaars, and as soon as he caught sight of one of the 
murderers he ran after him, bit him in the leg, and would not let him go 
till he was secured. In this way all the murderers were caught. The 
men, it is said, have confessed their crime, and they now stand commit- 
ted for trial before the Tellichery court, at the ensuing session. That 
monkey, we think, ought to be nfade an inspector of the police.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LEGENDS OF THE PaTRIARCHS and Prophets and other Old Testa- 
ment Characters, from various sources, by the Rev. S. Baring 
Gould, M.A., author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” 
&c. New York: Holt & Williams. 

These legends are derived mainly from Mussulman and Jewish 
traditions, through Talmudic writers, from the Cabbalists and from 
Rabbinic commentators. They are of various value. The com- 
piler thinks that in some cases there may be grains of truth from 
which the legends started: facts, that,is, which are not found in the 
canonical Scriptures. For the most part they are wild, grotesque. 
and absurd in the highest degree, but at the same time curious and 
amusing. We think their chief value consists in the contrast which 
they present to the majesty and simplicity of the canonical Scrip- 
tures ; as the Apocryphal New Testament writings contrast with 
our genuine gospels, and furnish evidence of their authenticity. 
What the supernatural would be sprn from the imaginations of 
men is here very largely displayed. The more unnatural they can 
make it, the more supernatural it seems to them; whereas the 
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No, says Carl Both. A true physician would have convinced his patient 
by other means, or failing in this would have considered him fit for a 
lunatic asylum, or altogether undeserving the attention of a respectable 
physician. 

Sick Headache—the real sick headache —is a purely nervous dis- 
ease, and occurs generally in the most temperate livers. It runs in fam- 
ilies, and is due to a peculiar nervous temperament. Whatever pro- 
duces a strong impression on the nervous system will bring on an 
attack. It is not to be cured by taking mediciné into the stomach. 
There is no cure in the proper sense of the word; for this would imply 
a change in the patient’s nature. The only relief that can be reckoned 
upon is to be found in a wet bandage about the head, profound quiet, 
and, if possible, sleep. 

Deaf and Dumb People.— There are considerably more of them 
among men than among women; more in mountainous regions than 
the plains, and seven hundred thousand on the surface of the earth. 


Ho FoR THE NortH PoLte!— This year the Germans have 
pushed their way to the east of Spitsbergen as high as to within 
eleven latitude degrees of the polar sea, and there they found, if 


report speaks truly, the iceless polar sea that has been the object 
of so much speculation. Another (M. Gustave Ambert) intends to 
push on to the pole by the Kara Sea and Nova Zembla. . Some day 
there will be a gathering of nations on the venerable pole itself! 


SoutH AMERICA GoInG West. — The western coast, from the 
island of Chiloe to Callao, is upheaving ; Patagonia and Brazil are 
sinking. A large portion of the South American continent is con- 
stantly gaining on one side that which it loses on the other, and is 
gradually making its way in a westward direction. 


A Fact ror. DARWIN! MONKEYS IN A TRANSITION STATE. — 
The following we find quoted in “Good Health” from “The West- 
ern Star,” of India. The monkeys must be getting humanized 
and becoming most sagacious detectives and “evolving ” a moral 
sense. 


“A Madrassee had a monkey which he was very fond of. The man 
had occasion to go on a journey, and took with him money and jewels 
and his chum, the monkey. Some rogues determined to rob him of 
everything he had: accordingly they lay in wait for him, and murdered 
him. Having secured the money and jewels, they threw the murdered 
man into a dry well; and, having covered it up with twigs and dry leaves, 
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they went home. The monkey, who was on the top of a tree, saw the 
whole of the proceedings ; and when the murderers departed he, came 
down and made tracks for the Tahsilder’s house, and by his cries and 
moans attracted the attention of that functionary. Inviting the Tahsil- 
der, by dumb signs, to follow him, the monkey went to the well and 
pointed downwards. The Tahsilder thereupon got men to go down, 
and, of course, the body was discovered. The monkey then led the 
men to the place where the money and jewels were buried. He then 
took them to the bazaars, and as soon as he caught sight of one of the 
murderers he ran after him, bit him in the leg, and would not let him go 
till he was secured. In this way all the murderers were caught. The 
men, it is said, have confessed their crime, and they now stand commit- 
ted for trial before the Tellichery court, at the ensuing session. That 
monkey, we think, ought to be nfade an inspector of the police.” 
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LEGENDS OF THE PaTRIARCHS and Prophets and other Old Testa- 
ment Characters, from various sources, by the Rev. S. Baring 
Gould, M.A., author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” 
&c. New York: Holt & Williams. 


These legends are derived mainly from Mussulman and Jewish 
traditions, through Talmudic writers, from the Cabbalists and from 
Rabbinic commentators. They are of various value. The com- 
piler thinks that in some cases there may be grains of truth from 
which the legends started: facts, that,is, which are not found in the 
canonical Scriptures. For the most part they are wild, grotesque. 
and absurd in the highest degree, but at the same time curious and 
amusing. We think their chief value consists in the contrast which 
they present to the majesty and simplicity of the canonical Scrip- 
tures ; as the Apocryphal New Testament writings contrast with 
our genuine gospels, and furnish evidence of their authenticity. 
What the supernatural would be spvn from the imaginations of 
men is here very largely displayed. The more unnatural they can 
make it, the more supernatural it seems to them; whereas the 
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supernatural of canonical Scripture is for the most part nature sup- 
plemented or intensified. ‘The legends run through all the princi- 
pal characters from Adam to Zachariah. They tell us how tall 
Adam was, report his various conversations with Gabriel and the 
Almighty, tell how he met death and who was his executor, and 
how long Eve survived him. The Tower of Babel, it seems, was 
built by Nimrod, who intended to provide against the calamity of 
another deluge. Six hundred thousand men were employed, and 
they had raised it to the height of fifty-six miles (above the earth’s 
atmosphere, by the way); and their plan was to take heaven by 
assault and drain off the waters through a safe channel. From 
their lofty height they shot arrows into heaven, which came back 
tinged with blood, and they thought the people up there were extir- 
minated. They were mistaken ; for the Lord called on the seventy 
angels who surrounded his throne, and they came down and put an 
end to the business. This is the Rabbinical tradition. The Mus- 
sulman tradition is different. 

The book is got up in fine style, and the author proposes to fol- 
low it with a similar work giving the legendary traditions pertain- 
ing to the characters of the New Testament. Ss. 


To-morrow OF DeatH ; or, The Future Life According to Science. 
By Louis Figuier. Translated from the French by S. R. Crocker. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

In this book the most recent scientific discoveries physiologi- 
cal and astronomical are set forth in popular style. These alone 
would recommend the book as one of special interest to the gen- 
eral reader. All the planets are probably inhabited by people who 
are kith and kin to ourselves, and the author’s reasonings as to 
what kind of surroundings, comforts, and enjoyments these plane- 
tary people have give us a kind of fellow feeling towards them. 

But “the future life” which the book describes is not “ accord- 
ing to science,” but according to the fancies of M. Louis Figuier. 
Good souls go up into the subtile ethers that surround the planets, 
inhabit ethereal bodies that cannot suffer or die, and enjoy a refined 
and blissful immortality. Infantile and bad souls come back into 
material bodies, and live this earthly life over again til! prepared 
to go up into the ethereal heaven. The fanciful pneumatology con- 
trasts oddly with the ranges of scientific facts which are meant to 
be its basis and support. As a religious book, its interest and 
value consist in showing what theories can be spun from the human 
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brain unaided by revelation, and how much more rational and solid 
are the grounds for the immortality of revelation than for the guess- 
ings and gropings of the natural mind. The book is very instruc- 
tive on account of its science, and both instructive and amusing on 
account of its nescience and its fancies. S. 


LreE & SHEPARD have just published several works of fresh inter- 
est. They have commenced the publication of Swedish novels, by 
Madame Marie Sophia Schwartz, —a writer who enjoys a brilliant 
reputation in her own country as the best of story-tellers. Two 
FamiLy Motuers is the title of the first series, translated by Selma 
Borg and Marie A. Brown. The story of the two mothers is a 
story of arrogance and tyrannic rule in contrast with love and ten- 
derness, begetting like qualities in the children. It is a graphic pic- 
ture of Swedish family life among the higher circles. The volume 
is to be followed rapidly by the other works of this most distin- 
guished of Swedish novelists. 

Lee & Shepard also publish a very lively book, full of curious 
incidents of travel, told with a tinge of humor and good nature, 
AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD, by Adeline Trafton. The writer is 
a daughter of Rev. Mark Trafton, to whom she dedicates the book, 
and shows throughout a decided genius for making her way among 
strangers, and of picturesque description in telling her experiences. 
She makes a rapid exploration of the notable places of England 
and the Continent, and fails not to take her readers along with her 
and keep them in the best of humor. 

The same firm also publish another volume by Oliver Optic, — 
Younc AMERICA ABROAD. It is principally about Russia, and em- 
bodies the’ results both of reading and observation. Russian scene- 
ry, Russian history, Russian cities, Russian manners, are the sub- 
jects of the volume dramatized in Oliver Optic’s style of narrative ; 
and his young readers will treasure up much useful information, 
interspersed with agreeable incidents of travel. Ss. 


THE SCIENCES OF NATURE VERSUS THE SCIENCE OF Man. By 

Noah Porter. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

This is a very clear and able statement of the fact that some 
knowledge of mind is needed in order to verify and extend our 
knowledge of matter. “We cannot,” says the author, “justify the 
processes by which we interpret nature, unless we scrutinize the 
processes of the human spirit which performs them, and search 
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after the principles and faiths which these processes assume and 
rest upon. We cannot discover and vindicate the grounds on 
which our inquiries rest, without finding them imbedded in man’s 
being as axioms and principles which, as the result of further scru- 
tiny, we find that he can neither question nor set aside. The foun- 
dations of the science of nature in the last analysis are discovered 
in the ineradicable beliefs and convictions of the human spirit, and 
it is only by the earnest and careful study of this spirit that we can 
find them, and, having found them, can recognize them as the prin- 
ciples by which we interpret both nature and man.” 

This great and difficult subject is here illustrated and enforced, 
and the writings of J. Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer particularly 
are examined and criticised in their bearings upon it. The conclu- 
sions arrived at are these: “ Man, by thought, is the king of the uni- 
verse, so far as by thought he masters its secrets and lays his hand 
upon its forces. .. . But has nature no other king? . . . The nature of 
science, as justified by the mind of man, also reveals the truth that 
its methods and assumptions are but the varied acknowledgments 
of an originating intelligence, whose thoughts and purposes we 
interpret just so far as we discover the forces, determine the laws, 
or explain the history of the universe.” 


BrstE Lore. By Rev. J. Cowper Gray. New York: Dodd & 

Mead. 

A small and tasteful volume which contains a good deal of valu- 
able information respecting the Bible on such subjects as “ Rare 
Manuscripts of the Bible,” “Ancient Versions,” “ Famous English 
Translations,” ‘“ Peculiar Words and Phrases,” “The Apocryphal 
Books,” “‘ Notable Places Mentioned in the Bible.” These topics, 
without indicating any extraordinary scholarship, are treated in an 
intelligent manner. We do not always agree with the writer, as, 
e.g., when in speaking of obsolete words he says, “‘ Shield’ is only 
known as a verb, the noun having passed out of use.” “We do 
not now say ‘straightway,’ but ‘directly.’” But these are small 
matters. 


Poems, by Celia Thaxter, is a small volume of tuneful verses 
with a pleasant savor of sea air. ‘The Wreck of the Pocahontas” 
is a specimen of vivid painting, and impresses us as the best in the 
book. The whole book is redolent of the love of nature, and of 
life out of doors. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 





